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Partnership, here and abroad 



WITH INDEPENDENT ANALYSES 

by Allan Nevins, noted historian, 

AND OTHER AUTHORITIES 



For their employee benefit programs 



345 thousand companies 



have chosen 



this famed hospital expense protection! 




Providing security for tfi milium people^ it is the 
most successful idea oj it* kind fiver devised. HUte Cross 
has made it simple jor employers to bring realistic* bur-cost 
protection against hospital expenses to their employees,, 
and to do it uitfi the least administrative effort* 



JUST A FEW OF THE 
LEADING ORGANIZATIONS 
THAT HAVE BLUE CROSS 

FOflD MOTOR COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTiN^ 

■YfflM, mc 

fUNJ 5T5fI CORPORATION 

VNTTED NATIONS 

WCfURN LAUNOftY PRfS$ 
COMPANY 

THf AMERICAN SUGAR 
fffFfNJMG COMPANY 

fiOflfCA Citrus cahners 

COOPERATIVE 

THE CHASf NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY Of NEW YORK 




D LITE CROSS putt the nuli on its first 
workable plan lor MSf rolection 
Hftuin-t hospital eipfij. And MtUf f 
when ctwasin/z rather than obtaining 
protection is the problem. Blue Crass 
i- till ill-- -.( Jiulurd of i-fiti l\\ cnMi, 

ill hp Cross is tiifjt'rt'iit. I uiik'- jd> 
other organization, in it* field. Blue 
Cross is directly affiliated with the 
American Hospital Association and is 
sponsored locally by hospitals, bmi 
1 1 ^ • - - 1 1 1 ■ ■ i j and other citizens. This ™|ur[- 
nership w makes possible the unique 
Ithin Cross aimi to help a^ure f/rf 
hospital care people rtetvJ rather than 
providing just dollars. 

Nonprofit mean* firratrr hvnpfil*. 
Like the nonprofit voluntary ho s pi- 
Mil themselves. Blue Cross, too, is nao> 
profit, J Li- in pans that all money paid 
in, except for small operating costs, is 
Ml a-ide to provide hospital rare bene- 
fits. Last year, Blue Cross paid for bene- 
fits totaling 665 million dollars; a sig- 



nificant demonstration of meeting 
health rare needs voluntarily. 

Fi*>xihif lit meet mnntifiement 
%inih r Hlue Cross is the perfect foun- 
dation for any employee bench"! pro- 
gram und can In: easily and simply 
integrated into any package arrange- 
ment on a local or nationwide hasis. 

Hold* ft nun oprrttetrrl* ttpr eds 
service. Blue Cross handles ever;- 
thing with the liMjjItiT Bills are fleered 
when the patient leave*, without claims 
ami reimbursement details. 

Costly clerical work and personnel 
problems, for the employer are avoided. 



7/lr employee nimply pr e xertts his 
.rttKM rant at the hospital. There 
is no red-tape .no forms to fill out. 
Hlue In— avoids infringement 
upon the employee's privacy; hi* needs 
arc nirt uiilnml .jui^,.. um ,| reports,. 

Important to the employee- this is 
fin Men ion he may easily arrange to 
keep when he retires or changes job*, 

Sri' htm Hlue Cm ** wervet your 
needs hetler. l or lull fart^md-fi 
informal inn, contact the I tine Cross 
Plan in your area ... or write Blue 
Cm*. Commission, Dept. MM, 125 IS. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, [||, 
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He's Dialing 
a Distant City 




One of the many si^tis of progress in the 
telephone business is the development of 
Diri'rt Distant *- Dialing* 

Distance dialing by operators has been in* 
creasing fox some time. Last year, operators 
dialed more than 50' < of all Long Distance 
t .ills straight through to the distant tele- 
phones. 

Our objective is to make it possible for 
;»1 1 telephone users to enjoy even faster out- 
of-town service by dialing their own Long 
Distance calls direct. This will not come all 
at once for it requires co-ordination all along 
the line, as well as new operating and aecotUJt- 
hig equipment, 

\\ Lille Direct Distance Dialing .-. in the 

planning stage for most places, it is now in 
practical operation m more than twenU towns 
in Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Xew Jersey. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Many telephone users in these places can 
now dial their own Long Distance calls direct 
to as many as H million other telephones in 
16 metropolitan areas from coast to coslsL 

So we're on our way to another improve- 
ment in telephone sen iee. As Direct DUt ance 
Dialing liecumes available in more and nunc 
places, ahm* with it will tome even faster 
sen ice and a greater use of the telephone by 
more and more people. 

iiku, tj:jj:imhink m.si km Iv^Hj 

CHIiFiCT DISTANCE DIALING is easy and faster. Just by dialing ^23r 
thwe more digits than a local call, many telephone im.Tr m trrtam 
towns can reach as many ai M million telephones in 16 metropolitan 
areas from toast to coasts 




FREE 28-page book with 11 Certified Reports: 

Learn how George 5. May methods helped 1 1 
companies develop new profit opportunities in 
cheif business. Each Certified Report shows 
what the business problem uas and how it was 
handled by George S. May business engineers. 
Each Certified Report profusely illustrated with 
action pictures of the various companies* 
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Don't be slymied on your way to a proper net 
profit return for your com pony! Take the necej* 
*ary action now. The answer lq every business 
problem— whether for o manufacturer, reseller 
or service company — may be found in the work 
performed for over 2 BOO different kinds of 
business by George 5. May Company business 
engineer*. Pur this world's greatest reservoir of 
business knowledge to work for your company. 

FREE! IWAI TO DAY ! 

G*arg» 5- May Comp ft ny 

IEnginrering Building, C hi (aye 6, HUnoli 
OeM^MMn 

□ Hma\m land tin *opy at yovr lolntl 7t-pogc book, 
"H*w fiviintis EtigiiEEring Con lmpr#y<< Yc-ur 

Q Pttti-t* bav* you/ r»pr«n-nlotiv» call an vt withaut 
c«l or obligation. 

rnmpnny _ 

Addraii - 

City _ 

»y 



George S.May Company 

THE WORLDS LARGEST BUSINESS ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION 

CHICAGO f«mm«iing MEW TOtK 17, 127 E. Hed Si. 

SAM FRANCISCO 2, ttl Gterr Srrrt* CANADA, Si. C-tti«riiH St., Mwtlrnrf 
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Don't walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 

No need io waste time shuffling between 
offices for information and instructions. 
Just push a button and laJk 1 Walking 
time becomes irorfa'n^r time. Telephone 
line» arr kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees an- Waled immr4i<ilrl\f 
Production is increased, costs are cut* 
Installation* in every type of husincss 
ami ovarii /alien /jro<-e llint Kvculone 
pay. 7 for itself many times nvrr, 

INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 

I KVHJ TONK, IV.. Ov,.r V-4 

I tli Lexington Ave., Sew York 17, NY, 

I M, iihi.ut obligation, send booklet de- 
| unhing bow Executone helps cut cotfla, 
| I am I'-irriml jrly tulerr»trd in; 

| lotsr-oHioe communication 

■ O Infra-plant communication 




[~1 Jrwilch board relief 



| □ Locating personnel 

| Name 

1 Firm 
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In Ctrntidu— ii.il tintiint .Sir., 't'otttuto 



8a$i< principle lost . , , 

The article "The State of the Na- 
tion" by Felix Morley which nppears 
in the December, 1964, issue of your 
publication is one of the finest I have 
yet read on the problem or question as 
to just what education in our schools 
should he, 

I am a member of the Hoard of Trus- 
tees of a ueirtl high school district and 
beticve wholeheartedly that the present 
trend of thin so called "modern" educa- 
tion leaves something to lie desired in- 
sofar as the end product (graduate) is 
concerned. 

Educational methods in the pre-aulo- 
mobile age left a great impression ami 
were inadequate. The methods of pre- 
sentation of materials today are un- 
douhtedly he! tor but basic principle ban 
been lost in the shuffle, A lmttr-r edu- 
cated person la more apt to be welt 
adjusted to society than one who has 
nut mastered the fundamentals of resid- 
ing, writing, spelling, and mathematics. 

Chehter a, Brown 

. . student* confused 

Mr. Mo Hey has presented the situa- 
tion resulting from a couple of decades 
of progressive education, in an accu- 
rate and understandable way. The in- 
cident which he mentions about the 
mother who say* "Now the school takes 
her daughter to the zoo and the arith- 
metic is taught at home" brings out the 
point that morn stress is placed on un- 
important subjects than on important 
ones. 

This is true of the "core system 11 
used in many schools throughout the 
country. This sysi em is one that covers 
a little bit of everything, but not much 
of anything, and social studies, under 
this system, eon) bi lie history, geog- 
raphy, grammar, civics and anything 
el*e which might touch up on the core 
subject. After a couple years of "core" 
the student era wis out from under it in 
a dazed, confused state of mind, unable 
to read well, write well or express him- 
self in good plain language, 

Knowing how to get along socially 
with the Hottentots will not take the 
place of the ability to read, spell and do 
simple arithmetic problems. And as to 
a broad substantial background, there 
is no attempt whatever to give our 
future citizens this necessary founda- 
tion nn which to build their lives; 
Patriotism and tradition are taboo be- 
cause they detract from the popular 
One World idea, 

Mrs. Florecntf T>, Watkins 
Cocfmynvith. Mtl. 

. , . the other view 

This letter comes to you pertaining 
to the December issue of NATION'S 



I? i -sen ess in which you tried to point 
out the inadequacies of public schools. 
There is a saying that difference of 
opinion is a balance wheel of democ- 
racy. In order that you may gain poise 
and l>ecome balanced. I wish to refer 
you to the December issue of the maga- 
zine The Atlantic Monthly and the 
article written hy Gladwin Hill en- 
titled, * A Further Look at Progressiva 
Education." 

] referred your article to my two 
high .school men teachers who are 
teaching juniors in high school and 
they doubted very much that the pupils 
in Los Angeles schools really lacked the 
knowledge necessary when asked the 
question as to "How many months 
there are in a year?" Their reaction 
was that simple questions often re- 
ceived crazy answers. I am sure that 
at least a million teachers in the United 
States would give you a low rating on 
your article in that issue. 

John S. Merrell, Stipt. 

ftehit City Srhvol* 
[tcloit, Kan. 

Auto safety challenged 

In your November issue Alfred 
Toombs has an article entitled "6,000,- 
000 new cars; They are Built to Save 
Live*." This could hardly be farther 
from the truth. These b\00G\0Ou new 
cars are built to conform to a tradition 
more than &fl years old, and flout almost 
all of the modern requirements for 
safety. There is not one automobile in 
America that is designed for safety, 

Sure, front wheel spindles do not 
break the way they used to, and fly- 
wheels have not exploded for a long 
time, and springs stand up a lot better. 
They ought to learn something in 50 
years. Rut doors sLil! pO]i open, I have 
many records of doors popping open in 
late model cars with fatalities result- 
ing therefrom. 

The rearrangement of the dashboard 
that Mr, Toombs writes of came about 
after years of struggle by the medical 
profession to have the automakers de- 
sign the panel for safety. The auto- 
makers were told as long ago as ten 
years that the panel must be equipped 
with an energy absorbing material 
from three to four inches thick, 

They put on an inch of sponge rub- 
ber, which is no more effective in a 
crash than a coating of wrapping 
paper, 

"What protection have the engineers 
provided for the passengers in your 
new ear?" Mr. Toombs asks. An in- 
formed answer is, " — little, 11 

Sure, the massive grill and the shiny 
bumpers crumple and absorb energy. 
Hut did the engineers design them for 
safety? What a laugh \ Now that they 
find that they do crumple, they take 
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^ STATES PUSH PROBE of unemployment 
compensation funds. 
Twofold dim: 

1. To weed out grafters, drifters, 
tighten administration, eliminate im- 
proper payments. 

2. To protect pool of skilled workers 
laid off temporarily through no fault 
of their own* 

Here's example of what prompts con* 
cern; 

New York State survey shows 41.6 pet 
cent of state funds in T 54 went to 35,9 
per cent of workers who were fired, 
quit of their own accord or retired on 
pension. 

That's more than $100,000,000 of 
$244,620,000 — all paid by employers. 

Legitimate claims in state accounted 
for 58,4 per cent of funds paid out to 
64.1 per cent of workers* 

► BUSINESS GROUPS fight infiltration on 
jobless pay boosts. 

That's at state, loo;il levels, not- 
ably in Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey. 

Labor, liberal organisations (includ- 
ing some state agencies) seek increases 
in unemployment compensation pay, 
longer pay periods* 

They pick out leading firm, promise 
no strikes, lower assessments, other 
inducements, in return for pay boost 
support , 

Result: They get support, go to other 
firms with precedent established, build 
up solid backing for demands in state 
legislatures . 

Note: Employer in one state fights 
for higher UC pay. 

Why? He ' s signed contract with union 
to pay difference between UC and normal 
wage if layoff occurs. 

Ihe higher the UC pay, the less he 
pays, 

► MINIMUM WAGE HIKE could set off new 
spiral of wage increases. 

That worries businessmen, not boost 
in minimum itself. 

Average industrial hourly rate now: 
About $1.75. 

Hut here's what might happen if mini- 
mum's boosted from 75 cents to $1,00: 

Workers earning $1,10 or 51.25 might 
have to be raised, too: If the lowest- 



paid are worth wore, so are they — and 
so on up the line. 

That could treble Initial cost within 
year. 

Note; Legislation to be asked would 
give minimum pay coverage to more than 
20,000,000 workers* 

► GOVERNMENT TALKS loudly about getting 
out of private business. 

Electric power, other utilities, gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises (bak- 
eries, paint-making plants, etc.) are 
mentioned most. 

Take that talk with a grain of salt. 

Government has counted on income from 
these sources since New Deal days. 

Its efforts to get out of many pri- 
vate business areas don't jibe with 
the government's own figures. 

Examples : 

Federal income from sale of power, 
other utilities: f 53. $96,749,289; '54 
estimate, $111,965,785; '56 estimate, 
$128,313,444. 

Income from other government-spon- 
sored enterprises: *53, $297,715,425; 
'54 estimate, $350,000,000; '55 esti- 
mate: $350,000,000. 

figures are from Budget Bureau* 
They're going up, not down. 

► ONE INDUSTRY plans 54,400 new Jobs 
this year. 

New jobs, in turn, :nenn new income of 
$217,600,000 to economy. 

The industry? Chemicals. 

Here's what it's going to do: 

Wew plant outlay in "55: $1,360,000,- 
000. Average investment per worker: 
§25.000. 

Average annual wage per worker; 
$4 ,000. 

Note: This boost for economy doesn't 
count $910,000,000 paid to construction 
workers to build the plants, nor $G03,- 
000,000 paid, to workers to produce 
equipment, building materials* 

► WHERE IS 'danger point" in unemploy- 
ment? 

Full Employment Act of 1946 requires 
government action by law if number of 
jobless goes too high. But government 
has never said what's too high, 

1949 Jobless: 5,5 per cent of labor 
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force; 1950 Jobless, 5.0 per cent; 1954 
jobless, 4,8 per cent. 

Act also sets up Council of Economic 
Advisers to help determine "danger 
point . B 

Mention of danger in '49 or *50s 
None * 

Action by Council then: None. 

^NEW CONGRESS will go along with econ- 
omy in government drive — to a point. 

That may be a switch for Democratic 
Congress* 

But it makes sense if you have eye on 
'56. 

This is what party leaders think: 

1. Economy is good hedge against 
G.O.P. effort to pin "wasteful" tag on 
Dems. 

2. If expenditures can be chopped 
enough, Democrats will sponsor indi- 
vidual income tax cuts in *56. 

A }2Q0 increase in exemptions (from 
$600 to $800) would cut revenues by 
about $4,000,000,000, 

Hote: Budget Bureau insists only 11 
per cent of government expenditures are 
controllable . 

That means, according to Budget, 
356,000,000,000 out of $64,000,000,000 
budget for fiscal '56 can't be con- 
trolled. 

^ THERE'LL BE more strikes this year. 
That's after postwar low {less than 

3,500) in '54. 
Why? 

Labor, business economists see pickup 
in activity, higher profits, bigger in- 
dustrial output. 

That spells tougher union bargaining 
—added to growing pressure for guaran- 
teed employment, plans. 

Business will point to continued need 
for capital investment, already down 
from year ago peak, plus stiff price 
competition. 

Here's what to expect: 

Increase in gross national product of 
2 to 3 per cent. 

Wage hikes averaging 5 to 8 cents per 

hour. 

Some price boosts. 

^CONGRESS WON'T approve proposed mili- 
tary manpower program. At least, not 
without substantial changes. 



That sums up present feeling from 
talks with members of both parties. 
The background: 

Administration pushes hard for 
blanket training program (not UMT) for 
men 18& through 28. 

Program would require six months of 
active training, EJl-i years in reserve. 

Ultimate goal: Standing force and re- 
serve of 8,000,000 men. 

Cost: About $1,750,000,000 first 
year, $2 t 00O. 000 , 000 to $3,OOO T 000,000 
after that. 

Some Congressmen privately say $3,* 
000,000,000 cost is more realistic. 

Principal objections rising on the 
Hill: 10-year reserve obligation, cost. 

^ TREASURY STEPS UP H-Bond sales drive. 

It's latest itiove to help transfer 
part of government debt to public. 

figures: In 3 years less than $1,- 
000,000,000 H-Bonds have been sold. 

This compares with more than $36,- 
000,000,000 of the 3 per cent E-Bonds 
outstanding. 

Officials want to sell H-Bonds under 
payroll deduction plan — as is done with 
E' s. 

They* 11 key upco:ui:ig campaign to 
salaried workers, small investors, 

H-Bonds sell in denominations from 
$500 to $10,000, accrue interest twice 
a year. Rate; 3 per cent, 

^ YOU CAW FORGET about any more high- 
interest government financing. 
Two reasons ; 

1. High rates breed chain reaction, 
tend to force up cost of municipal, 
housing, other improvement bonds. 

Result: Slowdown in home construc- 
tion, state and local public works, 
highway building. 

2. Treasury's sensitive to windfall 
from S$f per cent, 30-year bonds of May, 
1953. 

Those who bought them at low of 99 
and sold them at high of 111 made 12 
per cent profit within year. 

ADD political footballs! Small Busi- 
ness Administration interest rates. 

Direct loan rate is 6 per cent. 

Participating bank can't set less 
than 5 per cent. 

Rates are established by policy 
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board, which tries to strike average of 
"going rate . 11 

But they're VA to 2 per cent higher 
than VA home loan rote, for example. 

Complaints So far come from some con- 
gressmen. 

Complaints from borrowers: None. 

Direct loans made: 325; value, $15,- 
766,263. 

Participating loans; 694; value, 
139.403,391. 

Those figures are through November, 

► PRIVATE HOME- BUILDING heads for new 
records. 

Hut one midwest contractor has ques- 
tion* 

Are we running out of available land 
to put houses on? 

He cites cost of improvements — 
sewers, streets, lighting, water, power 
--on unimproved land. 

Also: Some potential home sites al- 
ready are too remote to get services 
quickly. 

And many suburbs are bursting their 
seams, too — with homeowners moving out 
of suburbs to fringe areas. 

Contractor says: Trend may not stop 
over-all construction boom, could slow 
it down this year or next, 

► ADMINISTRATION SEEKS partnership in 
foreign Investment field. 

Plan's similar to that in private 
power development. 

If you're an exporter, or you're in- 
terested in foreign investment, keep an 
eye on these straws; 

Major bank (Chase) sets up credit 
pool to cut investment risk for single 
company. 

Four big American firms help finance 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corpo- 
ration of India* 

Export-Import bank will work with 
small business abroad. Its transactions 
have previously been with the larger 
firms . 

Result; American companies can com- 
pete with foreign firms abroad — whose 
governments often underwrite long-term 
payments. 

But U* S, competition will be 
financed in main by private capital. 

Note: Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion (now handling bulk of investment 



abroad) may be absorbed by State De- 
partment after next June 30. 

► COST-CUTTING NOTE; 

Packaging Industry weighs expense Of 
annual trade show, suggests exhibit 
every other year* 

Industry members say: 

It's too costly to set up exhibit, 
ties up salesmen who should be out in 
field. 

► PAYROLL TAXES may take new twist. 
Spokesman for major firm suggests: 
One to 2 per cent tax on worker's 

earnings — to be paid by employer. 

Revenue would make up for loss from 
cuts in excise, corporate rates. 

Tax would apply at all levels from 
extraction and farming to retail. 

Its backers say it would be fair, 
uniform, because payments would be 
based on sise of work force. 

What to expect: Lots of argument 
among businessmen, little effort to get 
tax on books this year* 

► BRIEFS * President's Rubber Commission 
studies 75 bids from 35 firms for U. S, 
rubber plants; Congress will decide by 
April . . . Government Services Admin- 
istration plans 25 per cent cut in 
warehouse space this year, will buy 
more items under call-type contracts. 

. . . Fo3t Office will save nearly $1,- 
000,000 in '55 by using lightweight 
nylon bags instead of canvas for air- 
mail. , . . With total assets near 
&14 , 000, 000, 000, gas industry is now 
sixth largest in U. S. . . . 26.7 per 
cent of U. S. households have no cars; 
that's about 13,000,000 families, * . * 
It's expectBd that 22,000,000 workers 
will be covered by industrial pension 
plans in next five years — adding $6,- 
000,000,000 to annual flow of savings 
available for investment. . . * Despite 
record home-building, 67 per cent of 
our houses are more than 30 years old ; 
50 per cent are more than 30 years old. 
. , , Fur business Is up 25 per cent 
this winter, with mink accounting for 
25 per cent of furs sold. . ♦ . More 
feet equal more shoes: Increasing popu- 
lation will push shoe sales in '55 
above 510, 000, 000-pair mark for first 
time, shoe makers say. 
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From every angle... the New 



BURROUGHS 




SENSIMATIC 




J 



puts new thrift in full-size 



accounting machines! 





Right from the start, the remarkably low price of 
the Senaimatic "50" saves you money. And you 
continue saving through lower form costs— the 
Senaimatic "50" prints original ledger and state- 
ment without carbonized forms. More savings, 
too> through increased productive output— even 
inexperienced operator* quickly become expert. 
Ami talk about convenience! The new Sensimatic 
"50" totals automatically . . . carriage movaj, 
opens and closes automatically . . . posts dates 
automatically. Forms are easily inserted in the 
front-feed carriage. 

Step up to modern accounting efficiency. Plan to 
see the Sensimatic "50" soon. Your nearest 
Burroughs branch office will be glad to arrange a 
dcTTion_Htration, or write Burroughs Coriw ration., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs 




THE MEMBERSHIP OF A " 

DISTINGUISHED CLUB... 

C.I. P. Century Club Now Has 87 Members 



CLUB ROSTER 



DEPT. OF WAT EH AND WATER 5 UP PIT 

City t,t Albany, New Yatk 
NIAGARA MOHAWK POWEe CORP. 

Al fenny, New Y Cs i k [jOf] 

ALEXANDRIA WATEA COMPANY 

AlujinniHria, Virginia 
BUREAU OF WATER DfPT OF PUBlfC 

WORKS, &al riiwiQrf, Maryland 
CONSOLIDATED GAS EtlCTBIC LIGHT 

AND POWER CO., BalliflVMi, Md. 
PUBLIC WOftKS DEPT., WATEB DIV. 

BOSTON CONSOLIDATED OAS CO. 
Bo-, liin Maitachuttrri 

PU6HC SERVICE ELEC A OAS CO. 

Bound & r aalc„ H. J. 
BRIDGEPORT GAS LIGHT COMPANY 

Bridgeport. Conn. 
DEPT. OF PUB I If WORKS- DIVISION 

OF WATER, Buffalo. New York 
SO. CAROLINA ELECTRIC 1 GAS CO. 

Cfevrlf-iton, S. C, 
PEOPLES GAS LIGHT T> COKE CO. 

Chl(09«, Ml. 
WAT|K WORKS DEPARTMENT 

ChitafiD., III. 
'CINCINNATI GAS t ELECTRIC CO. 

CLfKlnnvti, OhL* 
■COLUMBIA WATER COMPANY 

Celvnbia, Po. 
BOARD OF WATER COMMISSIONER! 

Detroit, Michigan 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS CO, 

Di>lmi|. Michigan 
FALL RIVER GAS WORKS COMPANY 

Fall Rivtr, MmiDrhtitihti 

CITY OF FREDERICK WATtR DEPT. 
Fr*(t*ri<lt, Mary la nil 

'FREDERICK. OAS COMPANY, INC. 

Frederick, Maryland 
GAS DEPARTMENT 

City el Fr«dtrit kxburaj, Virginia 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

City of Halifax, N. I , Public Walar 

Supply 

THE HARTFORD OAS COMPANY 

Hertford, Cannccricul 
'WATER BUREAU OF THE ME1RO- 

POLITAN DISTRICT 

Horiltfrd, Cannaifkvt 
MUNICIPAL WATER WORKS 

Hvnt1vitU r Alobomn 

'CITIZENS GAS t coke UTILITY 

India nopal 11, Indiana 
BUREAU OF WATER 

lui irvirpr, Pvnniylvmiia 

LOUISVILLE OAS A ELECTRIC CO, 

Lwiihrill*, KtnriKfcv 
CITT OF LTNCHBURG WATER DEPT. 

Lynchburg,. Virgl«l* 
NATURAL GAS SERVICE. INC. 

Madiian. Indiana 
MOftiLE OAS SERVICE CORP. 

Mebil#, Alabama 

MOBILE WATER WORK? COMPANY 
Mebil*. ALkimb 

OUEftlC HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMM. 
Montreal, Ouabac 



-PUBLIC WORKS DEPT., WATER- 
WORKS 1 SEWERAGE DIV. 
rnqnir ial.. Oifibac 
WATERWORKS DEPARTMENT 

City a4 Nrjihuilli. Tannaiua 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC A GAS CO. 
N»w ELruntwidt, N. J. 

NEW HAVIN GAS COMPANY 

N*w Havvn, Ccwm. 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 

Him Orlram, Loviiiano (fair 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 1 OAS CO. 

Kiwark. Naw ^anay 
DEPT. OF WATER, OAS 4 ELECTRICITY 

Naw YarV, Naw Yarlt 
PHILADELPHIA ELEC. CO., Oai Dant. 

Hiirrlifown Pn 

CITY OF PAINESVILLE. Got Diit. Daal. 

Poinaivil I*, Ohio 
DEFT, OF PUBLIC WORKS. BUREAU OF 

WATER. Philadelphia, Ptnniylvonic 
PHILADELPHIA OAS WORKS CO 

Philadelphia. Ptnmylvania 
BUREAU OF WATER. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 

WORKS, Pirril»ura.h, Pennsylvonia 
PLYMOUTH OAS LIGHT COMPANY 

Plymfeti+h, Mailt. 
FOTT5VLLLE WATER COMPANY 

Palliville, Pennsylvania 
PROVIDENCE GAS COMPANY 

Prsviden?*. Bh^J* l»lnnd 
QUEBEC POWER COMPANY, OAS DIV. 

Qupd-ik Canada 
BUREAU OF WATER 

Rioding, P*nn*ylwtinia 
DEFT, OF PUBLIC UTILITIES <«ax r 

Rkhrnaid. Va 
DEPT. OF PUBLIC UTILITIES <«at*r} 

Richmond, Va, 
ROCHESTER GAS 1 ELECTRIC CORP. 

■atheittr, N Y 

•DIVISION OF WATER t SEWERS 

Sucrnm.Jira, Cnlrf 
WATER * SEWERAOE DEPARTMENT 

C>iy *f Saint John, N. R. 
DEPT. Of PUBLIC UTILITIES, WATER 

DIVISION, St. Lauii. Mkmrl 
NORTH SHORE GAS COMPANY 

Saiim, Man. 
WATER DIVISION, Depi »f F-nqm,,,,,,, 

Haw YarL 
THE CONSUMER S GAS CO. OF 

TORONTO, Torenie, Onrnria 

DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS 

Tray, New Toik 
CUV OF UTICA. BOARD OF WATER 

SUPPLY, Unite. Naw Vark 
CITT OF WHEEUNO WATER OtPT. 

Wheilina, Weit Virginia 
WILMINGTON WATER DEPT. 

Wilmington, Dflawart 
WATER DEPARTMENT 

City «4 WirtclMdM, Virainia 
WATER DEPARTMENT 

City q* Wirvitan-i-Solem, N. C. 
YORK WATER COMPANY 

York, Penmylvania 
WATER DEPARTMENT 

City a+ Zenvtvill*, Ohio 
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fh« Cast Iron Pipe Century Club 

is probably the must unusual club in 
the world- Membership is limited to 
municipal, or privately-owned, water 
and jlths supply systems having cast 
iron rim ins in service for a century 
or more. 

In spite of the unique require- 
ment for membership, the Ouh rosKT 
grows, year by year* from 18 in I*) 47 
to 67 in 1954, And why nov T when 
a survey sponsored by three water 
works associations, indirar.es. th;u 
1 ' i" n of all 6-inch MmJ larger Cast 
iron water mains ever laid in 25 
representative cities are still in serv- 
ice. And when answers to a ques- 
tionnaire, mailed tu £as officials in 
43 large cities, show that origin*/! 
cast iron mains are sciJJ in service in 
2° of the cities. 

Jf your records show a cast iron 
main in service, laid a century or 
more a^o, the Club in vires you to 
send for a handsome framed Certifi- 
es ic of Honorary Membership. Ad- 
dress Thomas F, Wolfe, Recording 
Secretary, (Last Iron Pipe Century 
Club. Peoples Gas Bfdg., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 



CAST IRON PIPE 



SERVES 



FOR CENTURIES 



"DID THEY REALLY FIGHT FIRES WITH THESE?" 



FIR I: fighting equipment has been improve d a loc Educa- 
tion m methods «f fire prevention is even more im porcine 
in our progress. 

In spite of advances made in fire prevention* it's Still 
necessary co have adequate fire insurance protection 

It will pay you co know the current value of your prop- 
erty and possessions. Ask yourself this question: "Arc my 
possessions procected up co at least 803> of current value?" 

If you find you need more protection. Hardware M ucuaEs 
can write the additional insurance to make your program 



adequate. There is no need to cancel your present insurance. 

You save extra money, too! Hardware Mutual 5 are cur- 
rently returning 30*5 out of each fire insurance premium 
dollar in dividend payments, Hardware Mutuals, with 
licensed representatives in every state, have a national repu- 
tation for Fasr n fair sectlement of claims. 

Ask the full-time Hardware Mutuals representative neat 
your home, or write Hardware Mutuals. for complete details 
about the Annual Pay Plan for Vyear term insurance on 
dwelling and contents. He will furnish complete details. 



Insurance Jbr your AtTTG&fQM n. R ■ ■ ■ //*7M £ ... S V s ijv b s S i ~ — "~ 1 

Hardware Mutuals, Y|s£2 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coasi io Const *3z£Z^^^ _ L 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY <■ HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION by f. 



LI X MORLE Y 



►SPORTING to President Truman on his 
duties as American prosecutor at the Nurem- 
Iwrg trials, the late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
observed that he had disregarded "sterile legalisms 
. , . so as to make war less attractive to those who 
have governments and the destinies of peoples in 
their power." 

The "sterile legalisms*' in question were those 
which used to maintain that soldiers cannot be held 
personally responsible for obeying the orders of 
their superiors. The logic behind that principle is 
clear. Since insubordination is a crime, undeT mili- 
tary law, it follows that subordination to orders — 
no matter how shocking the orders — should not 
also be regarded as a crime under civil law. 



Nevertheless, at Nuremberg and in the other war 
crimes trials, many members of the German and 
Japanese military forces were sentenced, by Bpodal 
civil courts, to execution or varying terms of im- 
prisonment. Scores of these former enemy officers 
an; still in jail, for no other crime than obeying 
atrocious governmental orders, although we now 
regard the present West German and Japanese gov- 
ernment s ns potential allies. 

At the time of these so-called trials there were 
many, including Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, who 
regarded the proceedings as a travesty of justice. 
There were others, among them high Army officers, 
who pointed out that the precedent created for 
captured Germans and Japanese might some time 
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be applied to captured Americans. There were, 
further, many who thought it highly dangerous to 
conduct the Nuremberg trials with a Russian com- 
munist as one of the supreme judges. For we 
thereby indicated that in "war crimes'' we consider 
communist ideas of justice on a par with our own. 

Unfortunately , however, little of this criticism 
was given public expression. People were bitter 
about the Germans and Japanese, and in no mood to 
listen to arguments that seemed to take their side. 

The chickens hatched at Nuremberg have now 
come home to roost. For in announcing the long- 
term imprisonment of captured American flyers the 
Chinese communist government has used the war- 
crimes trials at least implicitly as precedent. Our 
luckless men, the Chinese assert, were not engaged 
in ordinary combat duties in the Korean war. In- 
deed, two were said to be civilians, engaged in 
espionage over Chinese territory. Regardless of the 
orders under which they were operating, the flyers 
themselves were held individually responsible. 
Chinese defense counsel, says the Peiping radio 
unctuously, was provided. But of course they were 
found guilty, 

Mao Tse-tung himself would scarcely claim that 
there is a direct parallel between this outrageous 
proceeding and the postwar trials that led to the 
execution of so many German and Japanese; officers. 
But, unfortunately, the underlying principle of dis- 
regarding "sterile legalisms" is in both eases the 
same. The Chinese communists have certainly 
gone us one better in flouting what the State De- 
lft 
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partmcnt calls "accepted 
practices of international 
conduct." Simple hon- 
esty, however, compels us 
to admit that at Nurem- 
berg, in concert with Soviet Russia, we provided the 
disastrous formula that Feiping hag developed 
against us. 



ForaJJ its strength the United States is seemingly 
unable to do very much of direct benefit to those 
brave men who are languishing in Chinese jails. 
Therefore, if only to avoid the bafflement of frus- 
tration, it would be well to ask ourselves if we are 
wholly guiltless for their terrible plight. 

If the war-crimes trials we sponsored were actu- 
ally a travesty of justice, creating a formula of legal 
lynching that could be used against us, why was 
* here not more American protest at the time? There 
was no penalty against such protest. Our consti- 
tutional guarantees of free speech held firm. And 
some people did publicly denounce the whole sorry 
business. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Jackson's dread- 
ful admission, about scrapping "sterile legalisms," 
went uneondemned. 

Similarly, during the early post war period, there 
was little public opposition to our policy of dis- 
mantling West German factories, and turning the 
uprooted machinery over to Soviet Russia and her 
satellites. Of late we have financed the rebuilding 
of German industry, and have sought to embargo 
any shipment of strategic materiel across the Iron 
Curtain. If that is sensible now, why was there so 
little criticism of the exactly opposite policy fol- 
lowed by our government only a few years back? 

Or. to carry the same question a stage further, 
why was there so little open discussion of the men- 
ace of communism during the period when we were 
demanding the "unconditional surrender" of Ger- 
many and supplying the Kremlin with everything 
it could possibly want to use against us later? The 
communists themselves never concealed their in- 
tention to destroy American capitalism. They said 
quite openly, right through the war, that their 
long-range design was to take over first Asia, then 
Europe and Africa; finally, the United States. Why 
couldn't we take their candid statements seriously? 



These questions are so perplexing now that many 
people think there must have been "a hidden force" 
in Washington, continuously working in the Rus- 
sian and against the true American interest. Some 
treason there certainly was. 

And beyond a handful of clever traitors there 
were many gullible fellow- travelers, in the Office of 
War Information in the Office of Strategic Services, 
and other agenc ies, so conceited over their petty 
wartime activities that they had no time or vision 
left to look ahead. 
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But while these pinks, as many of them were, 
deserve less than no credit, not all the blame for our 
war and postwar blundering can be laid at their 
door. There was no time when the average Ameri- 
can could not have spoken out against the p.»- 
eommunist slant in Washighton. Farsighted men 
like Herbert Hoover, Hobert A. Taft and Charles A. 
Lindbergh did speak out- not once, but frequently. 
And they were abundantly smeared for telling what 
we all now know T was simple truth. 

In an important address, William S. Paley, 
chairman of the board of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, recently noted that Americans are no 
longer using the freedom of speech guaranteed by 
our Constitution. "Our timidity in the vital areas 
of public information," he said, "is self-perpetuat- 
ing. It breeds pressures which in turn breed further 
timidity/' 

Mr, Paley's point is very important For if the 
majority does not want it, free speech is most un- 
likely to endure. The constitutional guarantees 
protecting the privilege will prove worthless if 
people have no interest in the privilege itself. 

As John Stuart Mill reasoned, in his essay "On 
Liberty," any conviction that is not kept bright 
will in time tarnish and lose its value. "Not only 
the grounds of the opinion are forgotten in the 
absence of discussion, but too often the meaning of 

the opinion itself Instead of a vivid conception 

and a living he lief, there remain only a few phrases 
retained by rote." 



We still have the phrases, handed down from 
the time when free debate on c?very sort of public 
issue was a commonplace. Rut now whole areas of 
public policy are being closed off, voluntarily, from 
the thoughtful examination they deserve. The 
movement, for "bipartisan foreign policy" is a case 
in point. 

It made sense to say that "poli tiers stops at the 
water's edge" when policies also stopped there. 
But when we began to pour billions of dollars of 
public money into the far corners of the earth 
politics naturally tended to follow those dollars 

That is as it should be, for if you assert that the 
citizen should show no concern over how hi* money 
is spent, you have also gone far toward saying that 
he should show no concern over how he is governed. 
And, when a people reaches that conclusion, free 
speech is dead, regardless of the constitutional 
guarantees. 

Pretty soon they, too, will be definable as "sterile 
legalisms." 

The Americans held prisoner by Chinese com- 
munists must often wonder about the underlying 
reason for their tragic fate. And the least we can 
do in their behalf is to ask ourselves whether our 
apathy on fundamental issues is not partly respon- 
sible for giving the communists the ruthless power 
they now exert at our expense. 
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...in all/f Q 

'TrO States! 



All over the map — in every major 
field of American Industry and Trans- 
portation - you 'II find Texaco Lubri- 
cants at work. There are two good 
reasons for this nationwide success. 

First Texaco offers a winning team : 
superior Texaco Lubricants and skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers to ad- 
vise on their use. In all types of opera- 
tions - mining . . , transportation . . . 
construction . , . manufacturing, etc. - 



this team has brought production up 
and costs down. 

Second, Texaco Distributing Plants 
are conveniently close to any point in 
the U, S. A — and always ready to 
serve. One agreement of sale supplies 
all your plants wherever located. For 
full information, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 1 7, N, Y. 



TEXACO &t 




TO SAY THAT the communist problem domi- 
nates the Washington scene as Congress re- 
turns is to say nothing new. 

However, there always seems to be some new 
aspect to this evil thing, some flare-up involving 
the White House and Capitol HilL and the result 
usually is that the air here is charged afresh with 
anger and frustration and political feuding. 

By this time, most of us take for granted the 
great changes that the communist threat has 
brought about in our national life. The enormous 
budget, the heavy taxes, the drafting of our sons, 
the federal security program— all these, we know, 
have been made necessary by the conspirators in 
the Kremlin. We accept them and the burdens they 
impose. 

What is new as 1955 begins is a very mixed-up 
quarrel over the Red Issue that probably would 
baffle a foreign visitor, even a communist visitor. 

The Democrats, victorious at the polls on Nov. 2, 
have blood in their eyes as they return to takeover 
OOOtroJ of the Eighty-fourth Congress. They deeply 
resent the Republican chaTge that their party has 
been "soft" on communism, and they are deter- 
mined to do something about it. 

As for the Republicans, their ranks are split, and 
here too the communist problem is responsible. 

The sharpest Republican critics of President 
Eisenhower are vexed with him on two counts — 
first, because they feel that he is not as aroused as 
he ought to be over the communists-in-governmt nt 
issue, and, secondly, because they feel that he is not 
bold enough and tough enough in dealing with the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 



Tf cine of the communist aims is to create strile 
and division in the fret? countries, and undoubtedly 
it is, then Moscow and Peiping ought to feel pretty 
good about the state of alTatTs in Washington. 

Yet, in a larger way, the game continues to go 
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against the Iron Curtain countries. The outlook 
for HH"i"> is for a steady build-up in the strength of 
America and her allies. It is a year that may well 
see a start in the arming of a half million West Ger- 
mans, who will add much to the power of the free 
world's legion-. It is a year, too, that may see at 
least a modest gain in the rearming of Japan. Need- 
less to say, these one-time Axis powers are countries 
that the communists would dearly love to have in 
their own camp. 

Despite all the talk about a "new look/* our 
foreign policy continues to be based in a general 
way on the warning that Winston Churchill 
sounded in his famous "Iron Curtain" speech at 
Fulton, Mo., back in 194(>. He said on that occa- 
sion that the Russians despised weakness and re- 
spected only strength. 

It could just as well be said that President Ki- n- 
howers policy is based on Teddy Roosevelt's 
maxim, "Speak softly and carry a big stick/* 

Curiously- and this is one of the things that 
would puzzle our foreign visitor — the President has 
more supporters for this policy among the Demo- 
crats than he has among his own Republicans. If 
the Democrats in Congress have any quarrel at all 
with him in this respect, it is that he doesn*t spend 
metre money <ind make the big stick bigger. 

Some of the Republicans, on the other hand, 
would like to have the President raise his voice to 
(he Reds and to brandish the stick and threaten to 
use it if necessary. They think he ought to deal 
with them, not as statesmen, but. as outlaws* and 
start doing it now before they catch up with this 
country in the field of atomic weapons, They are 
greatly irritated by the expression "coexistence, 1 ' 

While the Democrats see pretty much eye to eye 
with the President in foreign affairs, they are pre- 
pared to blow the Capitol roof ofT once they take 
up the "soft -on -communism" charge that has been 
leveled at their party. 

The villain in all this, as the Democrats see it. is 
not the President but Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon. Nothing that happened in the 1954 cam- 
paign so infuriated them as Mr, Nixon's oratory — 
his statements that (he Truman Administration 
was "soft, vacillating and inconsistent in dealing 
with the communist threat." that "thousands of 
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^^■M^^^H communists. Fellow 

elers and security risk* 
mW% I I * Pfl have been thrown out of 
lA^BflflvriBiH the government" by the 

Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, and that if a Congress of Adlai Stevenson's 
choosing were elected "the security risks which 
have been fired in the Eisenhower Administration 
will all be hired hack.'* 

Invariably these Nixon charges evoked applause 
during the campaign— at least from Republicans. 

To understand how the Democrats feel, you have 
to know something about politicians. Generally 
speaking, they have thick skins; they can throw off 
most of the criticism that comes their way in the 
rough-and-tumble of politics. However, there Is 
one thins that they simply won't stand for. and 
that is any reflect it m on their patriotism. The same 
goes for any reflection on the patriotism of theiT 
party. If they are Democrats, they won't tolerate 
any suggestion that their party is less concerned 
about the safety of the country than is the Republi- 
can Party. 

• « * 

So far the resentment of the Democrats has been 
expressed in large part behind the scenes, in huddles 
among themselves, hut occasionally it has exploded 
in public statements. Thus, after the November 
election, Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee said 
that the new Congress would demand that the 
Eisenhower Administration back up Mr. Nixon's 
charges by making public the name of "every single 
subversive thrown out of the government" in the 
past two years. 

The question may be asked, why hasn't the 
Elsenhower Administration made public the names 
of the communists that it claims it has rooted out 
of the government? The answer, as given by Mr. 
Nixon, is that if the names of communists were 
made publics then the government would be ex- 
pected to publicize the names of those in other cate- 
gories of security risks who were let out — heavy 
drinkers, for example, sex deviates and the like. 

One thing is certain: The Democrats won't rest 
until they have exhausted every means to get at 
rhr bottom of what they call the ■■numbers racket." 
They will control the Senate and House committees 
now; they will he able to issue subpenas, and they 
will be in a position to demand information from 
the Civil Service Commission and other agencies. 

The Democrats are betting that Mr. Nixon was 
exaggerating to help his party when he talked about 
the Eisenhower Administration throwing out 
"thousands of communists, fellow travelers and 
security risks" that it had inherited. 

The prospect, in any event, is that once again we 
are going to hear a lot about communists in gov- 
ernment, with or without Joe McCarthy on the fir- 
ing line. Who is going to get hurt is something for 
the future to answer* 
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Meanwhile, the role of Vice President Nixon in 
the new Congress is not likely to he an easy one. 
This is recognized at the White House and is caus- 
ing some concern there. General Eisenhower's lieu- 
tenants believe that Nixon's effectiveness on Capi- 
tol Hill was seriously damaged by his part in the 
'54 campaign. They are not critical of him; their 
belief is based on the political facts of life. 

Nixon's job, aside from presiding over the Sen- 
ate, has been to serve as a liaison between the 
White House and the leaders of Congress, to voice 
the President's desires and to try and smooth the 
path for the President's legislative program. He 
would be expected to continue this middleman's 
chore in the new Congress, even though he has to 
deal with Democrats. 

However, it would be surprising if the Democrats 
consented to play ball with a man who, in their 
language, has tried to "exterminate" them. 

What impresses an onlooker here is the sharp 
contrast in some of the things that were being said 
about Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1951-52 and some 
of the things that are being said about him now. 

It will be recalled that one of the arguments 
against him before and during the '52 campaign 
was that he was a "military man." When people 
said that they had different things in mind. But it 
is certain that some were fearful that a professional 
soldier in the White House might lead the country 
into "adventures/' might Vie too quick in drawing 
his sword. 

The Republicans in Congress who are now so 
critical of President Eisenhower find fault with him 
foT almost the very opposite reason. It isn't that 
they want him to lead the United States into war; 
they don't. But they certainly think that he is too 
mild-mannered in his quest for peace. They say 
that they would like to have him show more "guts" 
in dealing with communists, at horn* and abroad. 
Some would like to see him break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

• • « 

General Eisenhower made a remarkable talk at 
a news conference last month, one that showed he 
was keenly aware of this sentiment among some of 
his fellow Republicans. 

He said he experienced the same resentments, the 
same anger and the same sense of frustration as 
other Americans when he heard about such things 
as Red China's treatment of our Air Force pris- 
oners. He said his impulse was to "lash out." 

Rut being President, he went on to say, he 
couldn't indulge En such passion; he had to think 
things through and ponder the consequences of 
moves like a blockade of China. He concluded that 
such moves could lead to war* 

The hard way, he said, was to "have the courage 
to be patient," He knew, of course, that he was 
talking to a nation that has never been noted for 
patience. 
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want to move food without damage? 



ask 

Fairbanks 
Morse 




To answer a question with a question, "How do you pump food?" 

That was the question naked by engineers faced with 
pumping fruit, fish and oLher easily bruised foods. Tlwy asked the 
world's largest pump manufacturer for the answer, 

Fairbanks- Morse design engineers gave them the first 
bladeless im|M*Uer pump -the pump with the whirling tulie 
that pumped not with blades — but with centrifugal force. 

Whenever a pumping problem arises— be it for a vertical or 
horizontal, centrifugal, rotary, turbine or propeller pump — 
tin - engineers of the world seek the solution supplied by 
Fairbanks-Morse design engineers. For only from Fairbanks-Morse 
do you get originality of engineering and design 
that assures you such outstanding performance. 

Look for the pump designed for greater efficiency- 
it carries the famous Fairbanks-Morse Seal of Quality. 
Fairbanks, Mora & Co., GOO S. Mil higati Ave., C hies go fi, Illinois. 
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NeWS rushes out across this nation from Washington in a turbulent, never 
ending flow. Events tumbling one after the other cross our consciousness in 
constant rhythm. Its beat usually is staccato, like the sound of drums. Occa- 
sionally there is the sweet singing of violins, and sometimes a discordant blare 
from the brass. 

This is history in the making. Any flash in this flow may affect our daily 
lives. Altogether it affects the lives of all of us, and those who will come 
after us. But which of these events are profound in effect? Which have little 
meaning? Sometimes the speed of the flow, the complexity of the stream, make 
evaluation or even identification difficult. 

The members of President Eisenhower's Cabinet are among the principal 
makers of history in the world today. 

They are taking the steps that put into motion the policies of a political 
ideology considerably different from that which guided this country from 1932 
through 1952. 

Now they are halfway through the four-year executive term. What have 
they done? Where are they going? In the minds of the Cabinet members them- 
selves, what in the flow of events has real importance? 

At the invitation of Nation's BUSINESS these heavily burdened, extremely 
busy members of the President's top team have paused in their executive tasks 
to put down in their own words their accomplishments so far, and their aims. 

We also have asked Allan Nevins, an outstanding historian, and other 
scholarly and qualified men, to present their views of what is taking place in 
our country as the Eisenhower Administration reaches the halfway point. 

Our purpose is neither to defend nor to criticize, but only to present to the 
American people this MIDTERM REPORT 
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Midterm analysis 



PARTNERSHIP 

President's growing confidence, leadership, result 
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BY ALLAN NEVINS 

Dr. Nevins is professor of American history at 
Columbia University and twice a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. He is the author of many works in the field 
of history. Among his most recent books is "Ford: 
The Times, the Man, the Company" 

JUST after the November election, the famous British 
cartoonist, David Low, lampooned the American poli- 
tical situation. His cartoon showed President Eisen- 
hower ill prisoner's garb standing at the portals of the 
White House, a car labeled "Democratic Majority: 
Tours Arranged" in the driveway below, and the driver 
announcing, "Mr, President, the carriage awaits." 

To those more familiar with American political par- 
ties, this conception was somewhat exaggerated. The 
fact is that Mr. Eisenhower has wisely avoided any 
marked partisanship, and his freedom to lead has aJ- 
ways rested less on the Republican Party than on his 
special following in both party camps. Nevertheless, 
today the President finds himself in a different poli- 
tical climate as a result of the 1954 elections. 

For the next two years the President must work not 
merely with a Congress organized and led by Demo- 
crats, but with a Congress more political-minded than 
the last. Every group in both parties— Liberal Demo- 
crats, Thurmond Democrats, Internationalist Republi- 
cans, Jenner-Welker-Dirksen Republicans, the Farm 
Bloc, the Labor Bloc will be acting with an eye on 
1956. 

This condition will impose new testa on the Presi- 
dent's war- demonstrated talent for obtaining reason- 
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able teamwork from discordant elements. It was prob- 
ably for the best interests of the nation, since the House 
was certain to go Democratic, that the Senate did 
the same. The amount of friction in government is 
thus reduced. Mr. Eisenhower may well find it easier 
to cooperate with a Congress controlled in both cham- 
bers < so far as control is possible) by such men as Sam 
Ray bum, Clarence Cannon, J ere Cooper, J. W. FuJ- 
bright, John Spirkimn, and Paul Dour Ins than it 
would be to act with a Congress in which House would 
be fighting Senate, The cordial reception given the 
President's early overtures for bipartisan action in 
foreign affairs gives hope for a fair amount of liaison. 

Indeed, as the President pursues hi- r.,,, ,;.,, p .l,. v 
-^always his first and most perplexing problem in 
today's troubled world -he may well take an optimis- 
tic view of his relations with the congressional major- 
ity, The chief Administration measures are, 1 , consoli- 
dation of the Western c oalitions, NATO and the Nine 
Power Brussels Pact; 2, the building of a firm non- 
communist bloc in Asia against Russian aggression; 3, 
strengthening of Western and Asian economic life by 
both trade and aid; 4, firm espousal of the United Na- 
tions; and, 5, steady effort to maintain peaceful coexist- 
ence with the communist powers, To ill tin , policies 
the Democratic leadership is as firmly committed as 
Mr. Eisenhower himself. 

In fact, the primary question for Mr. Eisenhower in 
foreign relations will not be the cooperation of Con- 
gress; it will be to avoid a dangerous schism in his own 
party as rival factions maneuver for power in 1956. The 
Bricker-Jenner-Dirksen alignment its main strength in 
the Middle West, is already planning for the next 
Republican convention. The same elements against 
which Wendell Willkie fought in the days of America 
First are again raising what they cvjII the nationalist 
banner. 

These elements tirelessly attacked the United Na- 
tions, made a political hero out of Douglas MacArthur, 
and rallied liehind the Brieker Amendment Today 
they are advocating an abandonment of our interna- 
tional alliances, an end of our painfully cemented 
fabric in Western Europe, and an arrogant policy of 
isolated action. 

Republican Senate leader William Knowland, Cali- 
fornia, while not going so far, talks of dropping that 
peaceful coexistence line which such of our allies as 
Britain and France regard as their only safety. 
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BRINGS PROGRESS 

in substantial achievements both domestic and foreign 



This loose group on the extreme right of the Republi- 
can Party, unless kept within bounds, could split the 
G.OaP. wide open and ruin all its chances in 195G. We 
may lx* sure that Mr. Eisenhower sees the peril and is 
determine to guard against it, 

In about half the domestic legislation desired by the 
Administration, and perhaps more, the shift to a Demo- 
cratic Congress should present no problem. The Presi- 
dent's main difficulties have been created not by the 
Democrats, but by a coinbi nation in both parties — a 
conservative Republican- Dixiccral alliance. This com- 
bination had its origins far back in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's second Administration. It grew violently assertive 
unde r Harry Truman; it remains a great force today 

II the President will have a stronger bipartisan alli- 
ance behind his foreign program than before, and just 
as strong a bipartisan union behind some domestic 
measures, in what quarter may we look fur change as 
a result of the recent Democratic victory? 

The answer is that the change will be most marked 
not in measures, hut in the spirit and emphasis behind 
the measures. Democratic leadership in Congress will 
unquestionably try to give national attitudes a strong 
push toward the mood and approach of New Deal and 
Fair Deal days. 

In foreign affairs, the promotion of international 
trade and technical assistance will be tied in with the 
historic low-tariff and foreign-aid position of the 
Democratic Party. The Democratic leaders, espousing 
Mr. Eisenhower's measures- and the President has al- 
ready announced that he will ask for a three-year 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act — will invoke the 
nunu* of Cleveland, Wilson. Hull, and Truman. 

In domestic affairs, the Democratic leadership will 
turn a flintier face? toward business. It will attack 
"giveaways," demand a stern application of antitrust 
legislation, and insist on closer regulation generally 
With this will be coupled a demand that the govern- 
ment reduce its concentration on IWs and Pinks, and 
turn instead to an investigation of monopoly, of high 
finance, and of the relation between government and 
big business. 

The spirit of Congress in examining labor problems 
will reflect, to some extent, the attitudes of FDR and 
his Secretary of I*bor, Frances Perkins. As it takes 
up agricultural affairs, it will revert to the Democratic 
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practice of listening intently to the farmers' complaints. 

The aim of the Democratic leaders will not be to 
accomplish much work of their own in legislation; it 
will be to affect the climate of opinion, the govern- 
mental philosophy, of the land. 

And where will these tactics lead us? Will they veer 
the country in the next two years distinctly to the left, 
as Roosevelt and Truman represented the left? Or will 
a constructive partnership of President and Congress, 
if Mr. Eisenhower can shape it, follow more moderate 
lines? To answer these questions, we must first ap- 
praise the nature of the Administration's achievement 
during its first two years. 

As soon as President Eisenhower took office, it be- 
came clear that he was seeking a middle road in the 
management of national affairs. He intended to be 
neither a Franklin D. Roosevelt nor a Calvin Coolidge, 
but a Chief Executive standing for policies all his own 
somewhere between the two. As for his method, he 
would rely on persuasion and argument, not coercive 
tactics; he would speak earnestly without the big stick 

Mr. Eisenhower began with one tremendous asset, 
his almost universal personal popularity, which he has 
largely kept. His instinct on basic principles soon 
proved to be almost invariably right- though he too 
often let political advisers override it. His modesty, ma 
quiet dignity, his readiness to seek an accommodation 
with Congress, and bis flashes of insighl. also inspired 
general approval. The central question was whether he 
possessed traits of decisive leadership. 

1( is foreign affairs that always oiler the most < rueial 
test of leadership; and even after the Administration 
had brought the Korean War to its indecisive and pre- 
carious end, the international problem steadily grew 
more urgent, For this, science was largely responsible. 
All sober American leaders should echo Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill's statement of last March to the House 
of Commons: "Nothing dominates our thoughts more 
than the group of stupendous problems and perils com- 
prised in the sphere of hydrogen and atomic develop- 
ment" The awful possibilities of a hydrogen bomb 
war, said Churchill, "fill my mind out of all comparison 
with everything else." 

The United States and all mankind have unques- 
tionably entered what Mr, Eisenhower railed "the age 
of peril." War has become so terrible that the two na- 
tions holding hydrogen bombs, Russia and America, 
were brought to a stale- ( Continued on page 68) 
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Red tactics 
will vary 
- so will ours 

BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 

Secretary of State 



T 

-L HE GOAL of our foreign policy in 1955 will be the 
same at* it was in the past year: To enable you and me 
and our children to enjoy in peace the blessings of 
liberty. That high purpose is behind everything we do. 
It will remain our guiding purpose in the months to 
come. 

I think considerable progress has been made in this 
direction during 1954, although formidable obstacles 
still remain. International communism threatens us by 
many means, at many places. One of the ever present 
hazards will be the danger of being lulled into lower- 
ing our defenses against the enemy before the peril is 
past. Knowing the moral :-1 rr ji ur r Ii and riHt-rmi nation 
of our great nation, I am confident that this will not 
happen. Never thel ess, it is well to understand the 
trickery to which we will be exposed. The communists 
are masters at using words which mean one thing lo 
them and another to us. 

It took us time to learn that "democracy" means, to 
the communists, a dictatorship whal they call ' dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat'* — and that "peace," to 
them, means a world of conformity — with a pattern of 
conduct prescribed by Moscow. The tricky new word 
is , Voexi*<eriee," which to us means the toleration of 
differences. I am not yet sure what it means to inter- 
national communists. To the Russian communists it 
may conceivably signify an era of soft talk. Perhaps 
to the Chinese communists it means the breaking of 
armistice agreements and the violation of the elemental 
decencies, of intern;^ iomil i-nrtduef 1 1, is a word to 
watch, a word of which to beware. 

Now I am not going to attempt to predict what the 
course of events will lie in the year to come. The mind 
of the Soviet is inscrutable. The tactics of the com- 
munists will vary, and so will ours. But in looking back 
over the article which I prepared l m i hi ■ spcri.il j-sue 
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of Nation's Business a year ago, I was struck by the 
continuity of our deep, underlying purposes. What I 
said then is just as applicable today and casts light on 
what lies ahead I (dated my faith in the dynamic 
influent v "f a free soc iety and our determination to 
negotiate from strength, not weakness. I pointed out 
that the free world had obtained the diplomatic and 
moral initiative and thai the Soviet rulers were on :i 
diplomatic defensive. 

This is increasingly true loday. One of the princi- 
ples of such a free sticiety as ours is that in it all men 
are brothers. Translating this into the world of diplom- 
acy, you have nations working together as partners 
fan a very real sense. Let me give you a few examples 
from recent events. The ease of the Western European 
nations unci the action they Umk after the collapse of 
the European Defense Community is an outstanding 
one. In the short space of 33 days, at London and 
Paris, they moved to fill the vacuum left by this col- 
lapse. The result as you know was an agreement which, 
when ratified by the various powers, wilt restore Ger- 
many to full sovereignty and will integrate the military 
defense of Western Europe. 

During these historic conferences, Great Britain, 
France and Germany all made notable and generous 
concessions in this spirit of partnership for the common 
good. Last year in these paijes 1 s( ; ,trd ih,,1 European 
nations have regained (heir confidence in their ability 
to solve their own problems, and their ancient political 
genius has. been reborn." The economic recovery of 
Western Europe has increased their material ability 
and the London and Paris conferences have splendidly 
confirmed their political genius. 

At London and Paris the United States played rh 
part of helpful ally— not lending, not dominating, but 
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willing to support any workable formula that would 
achieve the two basic objectives of strengthening West- 
ern Europe for its own defense and uniting it .so that 
the nations there will not again fight each other 

There have been several other examples of this 
United States role of helpful partner that I wish to 
mention for their merit in giving guide Lines in (be 
future. One was the Trieste settlement, which removed 
a danger spot from the southern European defense line. 
Another was the settlement of the Iranian oil dispute, 
by which Iran turned her face firmly toward the West 
.,nd the vital I rani: in oil .started flowing again toward 
(he marts of the free world. A third was the final and 
amicable solution of the Suez Base controversy. 

There will* I trust, he similar action by us in the 
future KB — bUffig our allies to iron out disputes that 
threaten free world unity. We can also expect develop- 
ment of collective security. In the Middle East there 
is a developing defensive alliance to strengthen the so- 
called "Nnrl torn Tier." 11 lM'pan to take sh:ipe within 
agreement between Turkey and Pakistan. Iraq and 
Iran are logical associates. But such a pact will have 
to spring from the desires of the nations involved. We 
cannot and will not seek lo impose a collective security 
system on these or any other countries. 

Two other events during the course of 19a4 help us 
to foresee the shape of events to come. One was the 
Caracas Conference and the other was half the free 
world away at Manila. In March at Caracas the Ameri- 
can nut ions declared that if international communism 
should gain control of the political institutions of any 
, (tl e o! tin nations, it would constitute a threat to all. 
This momentous Caracas Declaration made it clear 
that collective action to eradicate intermit tonal com- 
munism is not an act of intervention, but an act to 
uproot intervention. Such action was about lo make 
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its weight felt in the case of Guatemala, when the 
Guatemalan people themselves acted vigorously to cut 
out the cancer of communism in their land. 

At Manila in September eigbl nations— Asian and 
nom Asian sigm-d a mutual defense pad against overt 
aggression and subversion which gave new heart to 
Southeast Asia. More vital still because of its world- 
wide repercussions, the nations at the Manila Confer- 
em,- joined in a "Tacito Charter" which proclaimed 
their dedication to the independence and self-govern- 
ment of all peoples everywhere who arc able to dis- 
charge those responsibilities. 

This helped to lay the old ghost of Western colonial- 
ism, through fear of which some Asian countries have 
remained exposed to a brand of communism which 
breeds the most ruthless colonialists in history. It 
made it clear beyond a doubt that the Asian and West- 
em nations can work together as equals, and it gave 
new hope to people* -still in bondage. 

The Manila Treaty also recognised the importance; 
of economic welfare. We agreed to cooperate in the 
development of measures which will promote Ec onomic 
and special needs in Southeast Asia,, just as we also 
sought this at the Rio Conference of Ihe Americas. 

The Colombo Plan for Asia has already been ex- 
panded lit include Thailand, Japan, and the Phi lip- 
pines among its members. There has been much 
informal speculation concerning the need for invest- 
ment funds in increasing quantities, hi permit n pros- 
pect for reasonable improvement of standards of living 
throughout free Asia in order to decrease the tempta- 
tion of these countries to accept the brutal and tyran- 
nical system of slave labor that passes in communist 
countries as an effective means of capilal formation. I 
believe that the eominj: year will .mv more tangible 
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developments in these regards which will increaf-e the 
security and stability of free Asian nations both within 
and also now without the Manila Pact, 

The Economic Conference at Rio marked a new 
phase in the important process of strengthening the 
inter- American system. By a frank and open exchange 
of views on methods of attacking basic economic prob- 
lems, a greater mutual understanding of the position 
of each neighbor country was reached. One significant 
step was (he unanimous support of the formation of an 
International Finance Corporation to consider prob- 
lems of currency, inflation and the opening up of back- 
ward areas. 

In a free society it is normal that the developed 
c ountries lend money to the underdeveloped countries 
the world over. Our United States, in its early days, 
was partially developed by European capital. Today, 
it is the United States which has the most capital avail 
able to help to develop other countries. We must find 
a way to put it to work. This is good business, for 
provident loans arc usually repaid, and experience 
shows that we all profit from an environment of pros- 
perity, 

I should mention in this connection President Eisen- 
hower's plan for putting atomic energy to peacetime 
purposes. This plan, when announced at the United 
Nations a year ago, stirred a tremendous, world-wide 
response. For nearly a year we tried to get the Russians 
to contribute to the plan I personally discussed it sev- 
eral times with Mr. Molotov at Berlin and at Geneva. 
However, they refused. Then this fall we said we would 
go ahead with others, leaving the Russians out. Now 
it *cema that, after all, they want to come along. How- 
ever, it remains to be seen whether they want sincerely 
to cooperate or to seek means to obstruct and delay. 

By this plan of the President s,,, our nation reappears 
in it's historic role. We are reproducing what, during 
the last century, was known as "the great American 
experiment." We have discovered new possibilities for 
human welfare and are putting our knowledge at the 
peaceful service of all mankind. 

This in itself is a great step on the road to making 
peace a reality. But I would be less than frank if I 
did not confess that many roadblocks still lie ahead. 
Any progress we make with the masters of the eornmu 
nist world will be from a position of strength, not weak 
ness. Whenever they show signs of meeting us part 
way, whenever they can convince us that peace in their 
language means the same thing as peace in the univer- 
sal language of all free nations,, we shall meet and nego- 
tiate with them. 

In the meantime, in concert with our allies in this 
world fellowship of freedom, we shall remain strong. 
There will lie other treaties, ay needed, such as the 
recent one with the Republic of China, to fill gaps in 
defensive lines. Also, we shall .strive that no incan- 
descent episode will flare into the terrible eventuality 
of a third world war. Overseas bases, from which to 
launch retaliation should the aggressor strike, will be 
maintained and strengthened, for they are — as Sir 
Winston Churchill has truly said— the "supreme deter- 
rent." The Mutual Security program will maintain its 
momentum, for it is good insurance and good business 
too. The plans for a reorganization of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, to expand it to full strength commensurate with the 
duties of its members as the shock troops in the cold 
w:n\ will receive high priority, 

These are not predictions so much as they are state- 
ments of basic positions which so respond to human 
needs that one can feel confident that they will prev.-i il. 
I jet me repeat: The tactics will vary, but the search for 
true and just peace will go strongly forward. END 
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Mr. Canham is editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and also a radio commen- 
tator, former Washington correspondent 
and author of several books including 
"Awakening: The World at Mid-Century" 



IMPORTANT changes have come 
over American foreign policy as 1955 
begins, President Eisenhower has 
firmly refused to take a position in 
Asia which might risk a major war. 
He has impressed the necessity of 
strength plus patience, and the 
phrase "competitive coexistence" is 
being used to describe the Ad minis- 
tration's attitude. 

These new policies are based on 
the conclusion, in President Eisen- 
hower's words, that ''There is no 
longer any alternative to peace." 
This means our policy makers feel 
that atomic or thermo-nuclear war 
would hurt the "victor" quite as 
much as the vanquished, and hence 
is no longer a tolerable or likely pos- 
sibility, 

The conclusion does not mean that 
we believe the men in the Kremlin 
have become pacific or reasonable. It 
assumes no real change on their part. 
I| does not infer that world commu- 
nism has become less aggressive. 11 
does not anticipate that the cold war 
will cease, or that appeasement on 
our part would do any good. 

It is n simple realistic calculation 
in these terms: that since both the 
So\icl Union and the United States 
possess and are increasing their 
stockpiles of atomic and thenno- 
n Lie leu r weapons, each is now or will 
shortly he in a position to deal a 
terribly devastating blow to the 
other. We assume that the men in 
the Kremlin know the consequences 
on themselves .md Iheir nation of .m 
American blow, whether initial or in 
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retaliation Wo assume, of course, 
that wo will retain and perhaps in- 
iwiisf our capacity to strike such a 
blow. And we expect, further, to 
strengthen our capacity for continen- 
tal defense.. 

But we have concluded there is 
nothing we could do which would 
.-j void some bombs, at least, on 
American cities and industrial cen- 
ters except the threat of devastating 
retaliation And so President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles 
have concluded that neither we nor 
the Soviet Union would be realistic 
or wise to launch what was once 
called ''preventive 1 ' war> or any kind 
of war which is likely to bring into 
play the large-scale use of atomic 
and ther mo-nuclear weapons 

Under the circumstances, the 
President in 1954 rejected at least 
two steps, urged upon him by many 
of his advisers, which might have 
risked massive war. They were 
A merit -in intervention, by air power, 
in the. siege of Dien Bien Phu in 
Indochina, and an American attack 
on the Chinese communists when 
they were bombarding Quemoy Is- 
land, off the South China coast. 
Each step, the President felt, might 
involve vis in far greater arid more 
deadly consequences. Hence he kept 
the peace. A few months earlier, a 
year or two earlier, we might have 
intervened. 

The- new Amcriean approach has 
greatly eased our relationships with 
our western Kuropean allies. They 
had reached the conclusion long be- 



fore We had that atomic- hydrogen 
war was inconceivable. When we 
went through the period of debating 
whether a preventive- war was wise 
or possible — when some responsible 
American leaders advocated such a 
"showdown" — our European allies 
were filled with profound fears, Now 
that our views much more nearly ap- 
proach (heir own. they breathe 
easier. 

Our new attitude also eased our 
acceptance of the London and Paris 
arrangements which replaced the 
European Defense Community. We 
are less pressing on the neutrals. We 
are no longer seeking the commit 
ment of every possible recruit to the 
Allied side in oruVr to have maxi- 
mum military bases in case war 
should come. 

We are treating our western allies 
as ' 'partners' 1 ' — a term President 
Eisenhower has urged upon Ameri- 
can negotiators. This attitude had 
much to do with the successful out- 
come of the talks in London and 
Paris that led to hopeful agreements. 

And so 1 kind of breathing spell in 
world tensions has come. The great 
question, opened up by Senator 
Know land, is whether time is work- 
ing for or against us. And the an- 
swer might lx that we must make it 
work for us, if it is not doing so now. 
Certain steps, at least, are indispens- 
able- They include the maintenance 
of fullest military strength, both of 
our own atomic-hydrogen capability 
and of traditional weapons. They 
include the strengthening of Western 



Europe in its self-defense capacity > 
through the easing of Eraneo-Cer- 
man frictions and rearming of West- 
ern Germany with as many safe- 
guards as possible against resurgent 
German aggression. They include 
stabilizing and strengthening of eco- 
nomic relations between (ho free na- 
tions. They include continuation of 
our basic efforts to help the awaken- 
ing peoples of Asia and Africa, and 
the neutralists, to reject communist 
totalitarianism. 

It is perfectly obvious, quite apart 
from all these considerations, that 
the free world is tbe target of a mas- 
sive Soviet peace oftensivc. The 
Soviet Union is striving persistently 
to prevent the rearminp of Western 
CeriTiany, Hot western diplomacy 
did well to recover from (he EDC 
fiasco, and has regained its aplomb. 
Despite the acute and ancient grav- 
ity of Franco- German rivalries, of 
which none is more difficult to re- 
solve than the question of the Saar, 
then- is a good ehanee that the Paris 
agreements wil t be ratified. 

So the Soviet peace offensive 
seems to be failing, of its immediate 
oh jtH -fives at least. Indent, the ele- 
ments which have brought about the 
changes in U, S. policy — the aware- 
ness of the damaging consequenc es 
of ntomie-hydrogon war are not a 
result of the peace offensive. Malf-n 
kov*s new attitudes have had little 
effect on American policy. We are 
willing to listen and to talk, but our 
decision springs entirely from evalu- 
ation of Soviet military capacity 
and of our own. 

A longer- range Sovie( objective is 
to bring all of Germany and Japan 
into the communist orbit. As far as 
Germany is concerned, the west is at 
least holding the line although the 
lure of German unification is held 
out by the communists. In Japan, a 
major economic crisis continues and 
may grow worse. How the Japanese 
economy can become stable and via- 
ble without trade with the Asian 
mainland is hard to envisage. So we 
will certainly face in 1955 the prob- 
lem of East- West trade, and difficult 
decisions may have to be made. 

American foreign policy, entering 
1955, shows the combined influence 
of its two remarkable policy makers: 

I 'resident Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles. The President, with his tre 
mendous experience in the greatest 
war mankind has yet suffered and his 
awareness of the meaning of new wea- 
pons, ;»U> i.s i mimed with a deep spir- 
itual humanitarianism. His deeply 
held regard for the aspirations of 
others plus his responsible dedica- 
tion to American fundamentals add 
up to statecraft of a high order, 

Secretary I miles brings (o his task 
f Continued on fxtgf HI > 
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SOUND MONEY IS 

BY GEORGE M* HUMPHREY 

Secretary of the Treasury 



CONTINUING POLICY 



HaLTING inflation has been ant*, of the great ac- 
complishments of the Eisenhower Administration. 

One of our most important objective* for 1955 is to 
prevent any reappca ranee of inflation, 

The narrow swing of the consumers price index in 
1954 — as in 1953 — is solid proof that the long decline 
prior to 1953 in the purchasing power of (he dollar has, 
for the time being at least, been ended, A dollar earned 
and saved in January, 1953, will buy just about the 
same dollar's worth of food or clothing today that it 
would then. 

This is vitally important to every individual, every 
business in brief, to everybody's pocketbook. 

The rising prices of a period of inflation spell ln--^- 
just as real as when a pickpocket rifle* a wallet. Infla- 
tion hurt* everyone. 

It hurts especially those who endeavor to lay away 
a portion of their earnings for their own or their chil- 
dren's future, and find later that inflation has sapped 
the value of their savings, 

A stable dollar benefits everyone. To the individual 
it affords a greater sense of security in the value of 
such basic things as savings bonds, savings accounts, 
insurance policies, and all the other recognized forms 
of savings. 

It relieves the whole business field of the uncer- 
tainties which inevitably accompany the rising prices 
of inflation and inflationary trends. It enables busi- 
ness people to buy and sell and produce more confi- 
dently and more intelligently. 

The world runs on confidence, and there is no greater 
destroyer of confidence than an unsound currency. 

The chocking <>i inflation was accomplished through 
the sound money policies which the Administration 
inaugurated in 1953 and continued in 1954. The way 
to keep inflation in check is to keep doing the things 
which in the past two years have been so successful 
in halting inflation. 



Our methods have been simple. We are getting the 
fiscal affairs of the government under control. 

We are tutting deficit financing. 

We are slowly but surely improving the structure of 
the public debt. 

The Federal Reserve system is exercising proper 
monetary control without interference. 

AH these things have served the purpose of helping 
keep the nation's supply of money and credit in line 
with the actual needs of a growing economy, and avoid- 
ing excesses. 

There have been other important steps, of course, to 
stimulate prosperity. 

Controls which hobbled the economy were discarded, 
Defense spending is being used only to buy defense— 
not to support unsound economic practices. 

Tuxes have been cut, and the structure of the tax- 
system greatly improved. 
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Recognizing that the economy must provide not only 
the men and the weapons needed for defense but also 
an ever higher standard of living as well as the social 
services which our people wjhi1 mil need, we have lifted 
our economic sights to bring these goals in range. 

The economy for which we are working will provide 
a dependable flow of new arid improved products and 
new, better-paying jobs for a steadily increasing popu- 
lation. It will be a firmly united economy, directed 
away from blind alleys and in step with the times. 



Sticking to the program which U\r two years now has 
worked so well means supporting courageously the 
leadership which developed that program. I think thai 
the advantages of such a course to the American people 
are very plain. 

Ours has become a nation of small to medium savers 
— of "haves" rather than "have-nots." 

Our national income (his year will be about £300,- 
IX)0,000,000, which after allowance for price changes is 
six times the national income of HKH>. 

National production for the year will probably ex- 
ceed £306,000,000,000, which— again after allowance 
for price rises is sin times the national output of 1900. 

The national output per capita is three limes thai of 
1900 — with our population more than doubled. Our 
per capita income, after price adjustments, is three 
times the 1900 figure. In terms of today's prices, 55 
out of every ICR) American families now earn more than 
$4,000 a year* compared with ten out of every 100 
families early in the century. 

If we act with determination to forestall any further 
inflation threats, out possessions will remain secure. 

Wage and salary earners will receive the full fair 
share of their earnings. 

Savers who lay away a dollar for a rainy day will 
still have a dollar when need for it a rim*. 

Insurance payments and pension payments will not 
have, shrunk cruelly in purchasing power below the ex- 
pectations of the recipients. 

A particularly important consideration is that our 
industrial and commercial system depends heavily fur 
investment money on the great aggregate of the small 
savings of our |HHif>le Little savings, passing through 
the hands el' savings banks, luiilding and loan associa- 
tions, insurance companies, invest men I trusts, pension 
funds and various other agencies, become big invest- 
ments in plants and equipment Such investments in 
] MM have reached nearly 527.000,000,000. Here is the 
indispensable source of the new jobs we must have in 
our fast-growing country, and the source of tomorrow's 
necessary increase in productivity. It is vastly impor- 
tant that the savings available for .sat h investment be 
protected with the greatest care from inflation's erod- 
ing effects. 

To continue our program is absolutely essentia] if we 
want to go on bettering our economic state. END 
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Balanced budget still 

BY CHARLES C. ABBOTT 



IN HKLPING to keep private busi- 
ness in the hlaek, the Eisenhower 
Administration his dune a fine job, 
but it has not been able to do as writ 
in hind] inn the government's own 
financial affairs. 

The Administration has made sub- 
stantial progress toward bringing 
government outlays under control. 
But the national deln is still growing, 
A balanced budget is not yet in sight. 

To understand this paradox, we 
first have to define what we mean 
wlm we talk about a sound, healthy, 
expanding economy. 

Most businessmen would agree 
that we are in reasonably good 
shape: when the prices for partieu- 
iar goods are allowed to adjust to the 
supply arid demand forces of the 

market; when prices in general (i.e. 
the over-all price level) remain rela- 
1 i v ■ • I > ro(i-(, nil: when un-i'mpli >ymcnt 
is kept at or close to— the practic- 
able mi tiimum; when profits are large 
enough to attract the amount of new 
investment required to keep man- 
li'.-n in "-In. livjly rising; when the 
Iota I of goods and services produced 
is going up: when the tax burden of 
government is, if not small, at least 
declining. 

Certainly these criteria of a satis- 
factory state of affairs <ronform, in 
large measure, with the aims and ac- 
tions of the present Administration. 

Indeed, a year ago — in the pages 
of Nation's Business — Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey pointed out 
I hit when President Eisenhower 
took office, he set forth as Ins eco- 
nomic objectives: 

1. To reduce the planned deficits 
of the previous Administration and 
then, at the earliest possible time, 
balance the budget by reducing fed- 
eral expenditures to the very mini- 
mum within the limits of safety. 

2. To meet the huge costs of our 
defense, 

3. To manage properly the burden 
of our inheritance of debt. 

4. To check the menace of infla- 
tion. 

5. To work toward the earliest 
possible reduction of the tax burden, 



remove inequalities cover omissions 
and reconstruct the tax laws to lessen 
their restrictive effect upon the vigor- 
ous growth of our economy, 

6. To remove the strait jacket of 
wage, price, and other controls and 
directives which then held the coun- 
try hidebound and to make con- 
structive plans to encourage the ini- 
tiative of free citizens. 

For achieving such goats, the gov- 
ernment's kit of financial tools in- 
cludes the power of Congress and the 
executive branch to control taxation 
and government spending, the abil- 
ity of the Federal Reserve system to 
influence the amount of money and 
credit available* and the authority of 
the Treasury Department to manage 
the federal debt. 

In all of this the Treasury's role 
is pivotal. It advises the Congress on 
financial and tax questions, and 
usually displays a lot of initiative in 
recommending action in both fields. 
It cooperates with thE* Federal Re- 
sole system to maintain economic 
and fi nancia I sta bi I i ly . Above nil, in 
its own job of managing the federal 
debt, it has to be acutely aware that 
this is a many-sided task. It includes 
planning the types of securities to be 
sold, and deciding whether they 
should be short-term or long-term, 
marketable or redeemable. It in 
volves appraisal of what buyers will 
purchase new issues — banks, insur- 
ance companies, pension funds, 
foundations, universities, or indi- 
viduals. When particular security 
issues come due, debt management 
demands cart ful study as to whether 
these issues should be paid off at 
once, assuming that the Treasury 
has sufficient cash in the till, or 
whether they should be refunded 
into new issues. 

Roth tax programs and debt man- 
agement exert significant sway over 
underlying business conditions. Both 
have been carried out in a fashion 
rh.it has helped (he, Administration 
move toward the goal of :i strong, 
dynamic economy. 

Along the anti-inflation front, for 
example, the consumer price level, 



starting in -January, 1953, has varied 
less than one per cent :i remarkable 
record especially when we n-call thai 
more than half the decline in the dol- 
lar's value since 1939 occurred after 
the end of World War II. 

This stability has largely resulted 
from a flexible monetary policy and 
the recent joint decisions of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board to 'lean against the wind" of 
inflation or deflation as conditions 
change. 

On the employment side, we know 
that the statistics are notoriously un 
certain and difficult to interpret. 
However, unemployment did in- 
crease as business receded during 
1953-54 h becoming severe in some 
an -as, industries and trades. Hut if" 
we compare Department of Com- 
merce figures, for "unemployed" with 
figures for the 'Total Civilian Work 
Force/' we find that unemployment 
did not reach six per cent oF the work 
Force even at the high point in the 
spring of lust year and now .seems to 
be back below five per cent. 

Despite these over all data that 
hide the problem of local situations 
where lack of jolis has been acute, 
aggregate unemployment of this si/,t> 
can not tie reasonably described as 
calamitous. 

Moreover, despite the rise in un* 
employment, the income that people 
as a whole have left after paying 
taxes will have been about as large 
in 1954 as in 1953. 

Corporate profits declined moder- 
ately aa business activity began to 
dwindle slightly in the •>• I ■ pi. li- 
ter of 191)3 But much of the shrink- 
age was offset by the reduction in 
business taxes. And profits as a 
source of investment funds have been 
supplemented by larger depreciation 
allowances to enable business to 
maintain hij»h rates of spending for 
plant and equipment. Recent esti- 
mates of corporate outlays for invest 
ment in 1955 suggest that they may 
he only some five per cent less than 
in 1354. 

Furthermore, t ho stupendous revi- 
sion of (he Interna] Revenue Code 
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not in sight 

Dr. Abbott is dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He is the author of 
an outstanding book on the federal debt 




enacted last year has not only oor- 
rected m.my injustices and inequi- 
ties, but has also lightened the over- 
all tax burden. The beneficial effects 
of this legislation mv likely to be felt 
for many years. 

All these pieces of evidence on be- 
havior of prices, employ ment, per- 
gonal income, profits, investment and 
taxes add up to a picture of a re- 
markably stable and prosperous 
country. The charge that the econ- 
omy is "stagnating" is offset by the 
fact that the 20-y ear-long rise in 
prices has, at least temporarily, 
mine to an end. So has the war boom 
engendered by the fighting in Korea 
but without any business collapse, 
or even any serious recession, The 
natural forces of the market, the -$7,- 
500,000,000 in tax cuts, the rather 
modest measures initialed under the 
flexible monetary policy have com- 
bined to meet to a large degree the 
criteria of a sound, healthy, expand- 
ing economy. 

But the picture is not so bright 
when we consider how the govern- 
ment has fared with its own financial 
prohlcms. 

The federal debt was around 
$267,000,000,000 when the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office. It 
has crept upward until it now 13 
nudging the $279,000,000,000 mark 
During the past summer the law 
holding the debt limit to 8275,(1(10,. 
(KH},000 was eased to permit a tempo- 
rary increase to .S-rtl.tXH.MHlO.iJXI 
until June 'JO, HKjTj. There is not 
much elbow room here. 

Nor lias it been possible to sustain, 
for very long, the hope that the fed- 
eral deficit would be steadily cut. 

That deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, was $9 T 400,000 P - 
(HX), most of which could be assigned 
to the appropriations and expendi- 
tures of the Truman Administration. 
By contrast, in June 30, 19^4, the 
first fiscal year of the Kiseiihower 
Administration, the deficit had 

dropped to IIMttQyOOfMKft 

Up until a few months ago, it was 
I bought that for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1955, the deficit would 
be no larger than the $3,000,000,000 
of 1954, and might even be smaller. 
In that event, the cash budget would 
have been virtually in balance. 

Iteeeidly. however, the deficit has 
been getting bigger than it was a year 
ago, while the Treasury again lives 
in the shadow of having to raise more 
money. 

The deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing next June will soon be going up 
to 54,700,000,000, according to a 
Hureau of the Budget estimate made 
last September. This prospect can 
be mainly traced to recent tax reduc- 
tions. In all fairness, though, it 
should be noted that more than Sl,- 
000,000.000 of these reductions, and 
their corresponding effect on the 
deficit, derive from the abolition of 
various excise taxes a step not in- 
cluded in the Administration's own 
proposals. 

Almost as important as the actual 
budget figures are those for new sums 
the government lias been authorized 
to spend. In fiscal 1953 such sums 
added up to StfU, 200,000,000. In 1954 
they went down to 862,500,000,000 
and will probably decline further in 
fiscal 1955 to $~)6,6a0>000.000— a 
linking improvement in the govern 
ment's financial position. 

When we look at the structure of 
the debt, we sec that, in the begin- 
ning of 1953, some $148,400,000,000 
of the 5266,800.000,000 federal debt 
was in marketable form, the balance 
being in savings bonds, spiv ml issues 
and other types. 

Of this 5148,400,000,000, about 38 
per cent was due in 1953 and an ad- 
ditional 11 per cent was callable in 
the same year. Even more impor- 
tantly, about 65 per cent of all the 
marketable debt was to mature dur- 
ing the five year period 1953-57. 

Thus the Kisenhower Admini>tra 
tion inherited a debt structure 
heavily concentrated on the ''short 
end/' Any businessman who has had 
to deal with frequently maturing 
obligation* will appreciate how con- 
fining that sort of situation can he. 
To reduce the impact of commit- 
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ments that have to be met loo often, 
and over too brief a time, the Treas- 
ury has been trying to space them 
out. 

As of Sept. 1, 1954 t for example, 
the part of the marketable debt that 
would mature during the next 12 
months was still 38 per cent, but the 
debt falling due within the next five 
years had been pared 14 per cent 
down to 51 per cent. 

Some advance then, has been 
made in ''lengthening out" the debt, 
hut not as much as we might wish. 
One reason is that, as business activ- 
ity declined in 1953-4, the Treasury 
ceased selling long-term securities, 
feeling that to issue them might ab- 
sorb funds that would otherwise go 
into financing mortgages and busi- 
ness investment. Hence debt man- 
agement was used to help stabilize 
economic activity. 

This is a desirable, at times a 
necessary, procedure?. Nevertheless, 
tin- passage of time continuously 
shortens the maturity of nil obliga- 
tions outstanding, The clock con- 
tinues to run out on the Treasury, 
whose present pattern of maturities 
can not be called comfortable. 

As we look ahead to 1 955 and i>e- 
yemd, we would be blinking at the 
facts if we assume that the Treasury 
will have alt easy job, or even much 
latitude in its choices. Despite re- 
cent tax reductions, the present tax 
burden is probably heavier than is 
compatible with the long-run welfare 
of the country. 

However, the cold war and con- 
siderations of national security will 
continue to im|Kj«e limits on what 
the Treasury can do not only to cut 
taxes further, but also to curb fed- 
i-r.il siientlmtf, balance the budget, 
shrink the debt. 

In moving step by step, toward 
sound fiscal objectives, we must 
largely depend upon our growth in 
population, productivity, invest- 
ment. At the same time, we can hope 
that the Treasury + s clearsighted 
policies of the past two years will 
long prevail. END 
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J^LmERICANS today live in a new world. They 
face new problems, new opportunities, new dangers. 

Militant communism, in addition to being a military 
threat, is a political, social and economic threat For 
this reason I am sure the problems of the world cannot 
be solved by military power alone. We must be strong 
enough to win if we are so unfortunate as to have a 
third world war forced upon us. but at the same time 
we must realize thai a third world war would create a 
series of new problems for both victors and vanquished 
just m did World W T ar t and W orld War II. 

We are determined to u*e our atomic leade rship to 
serve the usages of peace, but we will take full account 
of our large and growing arsenal of nuclear weapons 
and the most effective means of using them against an 
aggressor if they are needed to preserve our freedom. 
We propose to share with our allies certain knowledge 
of the tactical use of such weapons. 

Our defense must resl on the most economical and 
mobile use of trained manpower, and we must take 
steps necessary 1o create conditions of morale and 
security which will retain in the career service the 
required number of long- term personnel who have de- 
veloped the essentia! skills. 

For the foreseeable future our nation s defenses must 
be maintained in a high state of readiness, I n addition, 
our current defense program requires an industrial 
mobilization base which can be converted swiftly from 
partial to all-out mobilization if that unhappy action 
is forced upon us. 

The initial problem which confronted the Adminis- 
tration in 1953 was how to provide adequate military 
strength for the country and at the same time not resort 
to either higher and higher taxes or more and more 
inflation. It has not been an easy problem to solve. 
Tn spite of the progress that has been made, it con- 
tinues to he a problem which the nut ion must face. In 
all of our considerations the security of our country has 
come first, but ways and means have been found for 
reducing waste and lot*** spending. As far as the De- 
fense Department is concerned, drains on the treasury 
not contributing to increased military strength arc 
being stopped. 

Too much has been said about the rising power of 
the Soviets and too little about our own strength. In 
many ways neither the people of our country nor the 
people of other free nations appreciate the true strength 
of the United States, 

We should remember that we are strong and our 
military strength continues to grow, Securilv eon-ad 
f-ralirms make it impossible to disclose the many new 
weapons, devices, techniques and other improvements 
we are making to keep us out ahead and protect our 
freedom. If it were possible to di-scribe these weapons 
in detail and divulge their capabilities. I am sure the 
American people would be reassured regarding our 
military strength and the security of our country, 

In our efforts to make world peace secure we should 
not at any time act like we are weak or afraid. We 
have confidenc e in our free system, and our purposes 
and objectives are clear. 

Among the most important considerations in our 
effort to maintain greater deterrent strength without a 
comparable increase in force levels are the present 
strategic plans for all of our armed forces. These plans 
are I* -in g further implemented in the 1356 budget. 

We have discovered many ways of saving money and 
at the same time improving our military establishment. 
Tin- appropriation and spending of money alone will 
not give us the military strength we need. Et must be 
spent efficiently and effectively for (he right purpose. 



The integration of new weapons systems into mili- 
tary planning has created new relationships between 
men and materiel which emphasize air power and per 
mit over all economies in the use of manpower. This 
is the course we are following. We do not necessarily 
seek the biggest air force in the world, but we do want 
the best and the most powerful. Our airplanes must 
fly faster and higher, and be able to carry greater loads 
over longer distarn > - Second best i* not good enough; 
our country must continue to keep our air power out 
ahead. Our Air Force, our Naval, Marine and Army 
aviation; our air transportation systems; and our air- 
craft industry must he second to none. The safely of 
our nation depends upon it. 

Expenditures for fiscal 1952 were $38,&X),O0O,0O0. 
Expenditures for fiscal 1953 were $43,700,000,000. We 
spent in the fiscal year 1954 ^0,500,000.000— almost 
$5,000,000,000 Jess than had been previously forecast. 
The estimate made last spring for fiscal 1955 was 
837,500,000,000, but we continue to find ways to 
-i.ii.ili -e production and save money and it now looks 
as though we will save another $3,000,000,000 with a 
resulting expenditure for the fiscal year 1955 of less 
than $35,000,000,000. while at the same time pushing 
our defense program as planned. 

The "ob budget request for new funds will have to be 
increased over the 929.600.000,000 approved by the 
Congress for 1955 and should approximate the S-34,- 
900,000,000 appropriated for 1954. The excess financ- 
ing from previous year> has been largely used up, and 
shortly new fund:- appropriated will have to be 
approximately equal to expenditures. In the two years, 
fiscal *54 and '55, the carry-over funds that is, ap- 
proved appropriations not spent will have bei n 
reduced from $62,000,000,000 to $45,000,000,000, a re- 
duction of $17,000,000,000, 

In addition to maintaining large forces in being, the 
Defense Department will continue to need billions of 
dollars worth of equipment to keep our military forces 
up to date and ahead of any pitssihle aggressor. We 
will need all kinds of improved weapons, including 
supersonic planes, guided missiles, radar and elec- 
tronic equipment and new technical devices developed 
by industry and the services. 

Certainly, until World conditions become clearer and 
more settled, we must slay out ahead and be prepared 
to protect our freedom. I am confident that we can 
continue to provide for our national security and at the 
same time maintain and improve the health and stabil- 
ity of our economy. 

Our hopes, however, for maintaining peace abroad 
and freedom at home should not depend on arms and 
arms alone, We must take into account economic, soc ial 
and political factors, as well as world opinion, in plan- 
ning our national security. We must understand the 
importance of making an extra effort to get along with 
the other peoples of the free world and their govern- 
ments. We want them, and even the people liehind the 
Iron Curtain, to understand us better and realize that 
cair country has no ambition to dominate more land 
areas nor any desire In impose nur will or our iristito- 
t ions ujHin « ithers. 

We have sympathy and understanding for the 
peoples of other nations in their age-old desire to have 
individual freedom and personal security. We want 
the peoples of the world to understand that we have 
no ulterior motives in this regard, but only sympathetic 
interest. We are anxious that all peoples and nations 
should understand our sincere desire to do our part in 
helping to establish world peace. END 
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Our strategy lacks 

BY MARSHALL ANDREWS 



IN THE first two years of Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson's business ;n J min- 
istration, the Department of Defense 
has very nearly put its managerial 
and fiscal houses in order, lis mili- 
tary house is about as chaotic 
eould be. 

Further progress toward an effi- 
ciently administered Department 
with a sharp eye on the productivity 
of every defers dollar may be ac- 
cepted as foregone. Barring an im- 
probable major shift in the public 
attitude toward means of national 
security, the prospect that the con- 
duct of military affairs will improve 
seems slim enough. Essentially the 
problem is political as, indeed, it has 
been since 1784. and there is little 
any Secretary of Defense eould do 
to alter it. 

On the bright side of Ihe picture. 
Mr. Wilson and his associates have 
hewn closely to (heir announcul Inn 
of subjecting the Department to an 
operational overhaul. This they have 
done .-oid they look forward now to 
showing clear and beneficial results 
in the next two years. With the five 
additional assistant secretaries Con- 
gress gave him in 1954, Mr. Wilson 
has further decentralized manage- 
ment. He now hopes to devote less of 
his time to operational details and 
much more to the promotion of re- 
search and development and to the 
improvement of new weapons. 

Financially, the present Defense 
administration's record looks im- 
pressive. Mr. Wilson's announced 
policy when he took office in 19r>;3 
was to achieve the utmost reduction 
of military costs consistent with in- 
creasing combat effectiveness. There 
are tho.se in Washington who will 
demur .it claims that this policy has 
been held in balance. 

But nobody can deny that the cent 
f>f doing the nation's military busi- 
ness has been cut. 

The Department is reluctant to 
forecast further reductions, but docs 
maintain that, barring an emergency, 
tin crust line will he held about where 
it now stands. This expectation could 



be upset hy the generosity of ■ Demo- 
cratic ( Congress. The principal cause 
of skull rapping amonn the Detri- 
ment "a fiscal experts at the moment is 
Secretary Wilson's hope for a mili- 
tary pay raise. Mr. Wilson considers 
this raise badly needed to hold in the 
services the skilled technicians and 
trained leaders to whom present 
military inducements compare un- 
favorably with those on the outside. 
The problem is how to get it with- 
nut either raising the budget or cut- 
ting back on manpower or new 
equipment or both. 



So far, so good, It is in the area of 
military return for the money spent 
that differences of opinion lie, some 
of them bitter and violent. 

Some of these differences are hon- 
est ones; many arise from service 
jealousies and rivalries which para- 
doxically have increased rather than 
diminished under unification and 
burn more fiercely today than ever 
before. The battle for public esteem, 
for position, for funds or for "domi- 
nance" is constant and unrelenting. 
It is made possible only because the 
public, must ftf whose tax dollars 
go to support the military estab- 
lishment and whose sons are its blood 
and sinew, does not demand full, 
accurate and unimpossioned infor- 
mation on military affairs. 

Partly because of this battle, and 
partly because of its own predilec- 
tion for painless warfare,, the nation 
is currently committed to an inflexi- 
ble strategy based upon a defensive 
dot trine. Both the doctrine and the 
strategy based upon it have failed 
repeatedly in the role of power in 
support of diplomacy. When the only 
force available is total force, which 
offers no alternative to wholesale de- 
struction, its application is neces- 
sarily limited to total war, It cannot 
be used, nor can the threat of its use 
prevail, in what have come to he 
known as limited wars. By virtue of 
this military inflexibility, diplomacy 
in a time of ruthless aggression is 



limited to protests interlarded with 
promises not to fight. 

The United States has got itself 
into a position very like a man who 
buys an elephant gun because it is 
the biggest gun with the biggest 
bang. Then he sits waiting for an 
elephant to invade his premises while 
the rabbits nibble hia garden to 
shreds, 

Even in the event of another world 
war, for which it presumably was de- 
signed, current United States stra- 
tegy is notable chiefly for its inflexi- 
bility It is primarily defensive since 
retaliation, whether 'massive" or 
not, is an act of defense. It is a stra- 
tegy of attrition, leaving the decision 
to the question of which of two 
civilian populations can longer en- 
dure its effects. It provides no altern- 
atives to pure destruction ; no chance 
for maneuver, no choice of means in 
compliance with change, no reserves 
of power, no direct pressure on the 
enemy's active military strength. 

Least palatable of all, it depends 
for its viability on the enemy's acqui- 
escence. Should the enemy choose 
to rule out nuclear warfare — and it is 
within the power of the Soviet Union 
to do so the strategy and the doc- 
trine underlying it would collapse, 
with nothing more formidable to 
take its place than undeveloped 
potential. 

That, in brief, is the strategy upon 
which the Department of Defense 
rests (he nation's cast 1 for security at 
a cost of more than 150 per cent of the 
taxpayer s dollar. It has remained in 
effect despite repeated denmristra 
tions of its inadequacy short of total 
war. Collapse of the European De- 
fense Community last August has 
kepi in the realm of uncertainty the 
Allied land forces upon whieh rested 
the validity of the West's strategy in 
total war. 

Regardless of what substitute may 
be devised for EDC, this uncertainty 
never will quite disappear. 

It already has been noted that 
there in little the Secretary of De- 
fense can do to alter this somber pic- 
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Mr. Andrews is a military operations ana- 
lyst and former Washington military cor- 
respondent. He is the author of "Our New 
Army" and "Disaster Through Air Power' 




turc. Strategy is developed in sup- 
port of policy, and policy is. neees- 
sarily responsive to the public will. 
Americans historically have sought 
the jewel peace in the toad's head of 
weakness and historically have paid 
for their folly in lives and treasure 
needlessly lost. There have been in- 
diealimiN in the pa*1 >' l ' ;,r ° r HJll5(1 
degree of ptiblie awakening to the 
current futility and future indeci- 
siveness of present strategy. Should 
this trend continue, it is likely that 
within a few years emphasis will be 
less upon weapons of indiscriminate 
mass destruction and more upon de- 
fr.it of ,111 enemy's armed forces by 
the dirt-ct application of military 
power. That is to say, the instrument 
with which the enemy makes, war 
will regain its place as the target, to 
Ik- met in battle by armies, navies 
and air forces designed to defeat it 
in tattle. 



But it is with current strategy that 
the Department of Defense dealt in 
I t 1 ;md must deal in 1955. It is 
only natural that the military estab- 
lishment should be weighted in favor 
of air delivery of nuclear bombs. The 
reverse side of the coin — defense of 
the base from which the bombs must 
be delivered — received attention 
only two years ago with establish- 
ment of the Continental Air Defense 
Command. Earlier moves in this 
direction came up against the reluc- 
tance of the Strategic Air Command, 
which sits in the Air Force saddle 
and consequently guides the military 
nag, to spend money except for the 
means to conduct "strategic" bomb 
ing. But the Continental Ah IX- 
fense Command realized another Air 
Force ambition: to command Army 
and Navy forces. It is now in pro 
cess of gradual improvement. 

When the present administration 
of lhc Defense Department took 
office it found an Air Force of 103 
wings, of which ten proved to Otfei 
only on paper and 30 were but partly 
ready for combat. Mr. Wilson** sub- 



sequent moves to enforce economy 
in the Air Force and aystemize its 
purchasing policies brought howls of 
anguish from the fifth floor of the 
Pentagon and fervent echoes from 
temporarily air-minded politicians. 
But, in the end, the Air Force found 
itself with more unci be tier combat 
aircraft than it would have had with' 
out Mr. Wilson's firm guiding hand. 

As it now stands, the Air Force can 
count up 117 wings toward its lftoT 
goal of 137. All of these 117 wings 
are regarded as combat effective;: ail 
fighter and mast light bomber and 
medium fmml>er wings are jet- 
equipped. Heavy tiornber wings have 
undergone a reported increase burn 
seven to 11, Hut as a matter of fact, 
the size of a wing is a flexible figure, 
depending on the circumstances of 
the moment, 

The Air Force has continued its 
policy of depending upon voluntary 
enlistments to fill its ranks. Dis- 
turbed at the reluctance of young 
men to volunteer after the threat of 
infantry service in Korea had passed, 
the Air Force obtained Defense De- 
partment consent to separate Its re- 
cruiting service from that of the 
Army, where it had been placed as a 
move toward unilica t ion. 

This has resulted in a reported in 
crease in enlistments, but the Air 
Force still is far from its ultimate 
goal oF 370.000 men. 

The Navy, in strange contrast to 
the unification fury of 194H, bus 
joined hands with the Air Force to 
slice up the nuclear pie. Navy people 
may say this is not so; one admiral 
said: "Its just that our ideas have 
come full circle. We arc now at a 
point where they happen to coin- 
cide." 

In any event, the Navy has pros- 
pered; it now has building or under 
eon trad five of the big carriers de- 
nied it in 1949; I lie first of these, the 
Farrestal, was launched in Decem- 
ber. One atomic submarine ts at sea 
and another is under eonsl ruction. 
The fleet afloat remains about at the 
peak attained during the Korean 



campaign, with 408 combat vessels 
and 723 auxiliary vessels in service, 
a total of 1.131. No Increase is eon 
ternplated for the coming year and 
Navy personnel will continue just 
under 7<Kj.tKJ0 as at present 



The Army, hist in this accounting 
as it currently is in public esteem, 
has had to prepare during 1954 for 
what may be major alterations in its 
organization and tactics to meet the 
demands of nuclear warfare' This I.-, 

so despite an opinion, rattier wide 
spread outside its own ranks, that its 
function in another war might not 
extend beyond that of policing 
bombed cities at home. Ever since it 
was reduced to 80 officers and men 
after the Revolution, the Army has 
learned over the years the technique 
of coming up from behind. 

As it stands now, the Army must 
organize, equip and train its combat 
units, to fight a nuclear war and, if 
necessary, to fight conventionally. It 
must plan and prepare to wage war 
on a world wide scale or in some now 
unsuspected Korea. It expects to 
fight with allies but must lie prepared 
1o 1 1 k li t without them. It must take 
the men the draft gives it for two 
years, train them in highly technical 
skills, make use of their training for 
a few short months, and then lose 
them to civilian life just when they 
a pp roa ch prof i ci ency . 

To meet it-: current obi in, it ions 
over the world, the Army now has a 
total of 23 divisions, infantry . 
armored and airborne As 1954 
ended, five were in Europe, three in 
the 1'ar East and one in Hawaii. Of 
the 14 in the United States, six were 
training divisions and two were de- 
signed to test techniques of nuclear 
warfare. That lefl ^ix For a strategic 
reserve, only two of which could be 
considered ready for combat at the 
outbreak of war. 

In addition, there were L J -S Na- 
tional (ujuicI infantry divisions ami 
four armored divisions in being or in 
(Continued on page 79) 
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D I.'EIINh! r 1 ii- -ei 11 rid year of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, activity of the Department of Juslhe re- 
sulted in solid accomplishment of Lasting value in two 
fields: strengthening the federal judicial system, and 
sucessfully combating the communist con-pi i •••• ••. :ti 

home without injury to our constitutional form of 
government. 

tn the year ahead, the program of the -fustice Depart 
ment calls for progress of major proportions in two 
additional fields: revision of antitrust laws, and admin- 
istrative practices* and improvement of immigration 
law * and practices. 

President Eisenhower, upon recommendation of the 
Attorney General, Has now appointed more federal 
judues than any olhcr President. This results from the 
creation by Congress of 3(1 new judgeship* and the 
retirement of an unusojitty large 1 mimtier of sitting 
judges. Two new niembors of the Supreme Court, 12 
Court of Appeals judges and '2~ District Court judges 
have been nominated by the President- fn other words. 
15 per cent of the total number of judges constituting 
the federal judiciary have been named so far in his 
Administration. 



Since these appointments are lifetime appointments, 
thr method of selection is of considerable public inter- 
est. Any person is entitled to recommend :i name l>< 
All a judicial vacancy. Three tests are applied before 
a recommendation goes forward to the President: 

L Does the American Bar Association Committee 
on Judicial Selection, after consultation with lawyers 
of the community where the vacancy exists, have any 
objection to the appointment on the grounds of pro- 
fessional competence? 

2. Does the FBf investigation show any defect in 
the character and standing of the person under con- 
sideration? 

3. Do the senators of the state where the person 
lives favor the appointment? 

Age and health of the person are also factors taken 
into consideration. 

The President, of course, has complete freedom to 
select any person, subject to confirmation hy the Sen 
ate. It is notable that every one of his nominees so far 
acted upon by the Senate has been confirmed by 
unanimous vote. 

Other measures to improve the judicial system which 
we seek are adequate salaries for judges and appoint- 
ment of public defenders for indigent offenders in fed- 
eral criminal eases. 

President Eisenhower recently said: 

"There is no other subject or purple in whieli 
Americans are so completely united as in their opposi- 
tion to communism. Yet, is there any other subject 
that seems, at this moment, to be the cause of so much 
division among us us does the matter of defending out 
freedoms from communist subversion? To this problem 
we must apply more knowledge and intellect and less 
prejudice and emotion. We most not permit anyone to 
inspire quarrels that eventually find good citizens bit 
terly opposed to other good citizens, when basieally all 
would like (o l>e joined in effective opposition to 
communism," 

Firmly believing in the Administration's goal of 
destroying the communist conspiracy here at home be- 



cause, as the courts bave held, ii seeks (o overthrow 
our government by force and violence, we in the De- 
partment of Justice have devoted a large portion oF 
our energies to this problem, 'the resulls have been 
excellent. 

Fifty top communist leaders have been convicted for 
conspiring to overthrow the government by force. An- 
other 48 are under indictment and facing trial. In 
addition, we have obtained convictions of two for 
espionage in behalf of the Soviet, 11 oilier- have I* -en 
convicted for perjury or false statements and another 
|:j indicted. Morel ban 1 j?o have In -en deported Iw-caUse 
of their subversive activities. This eontitutes an all- 
time high of success in court prosecutions in the field 
of subversion. 



To strengthen our hand, we established several 
montbs. ago an Internal Security Division. To aid in 
staffing this new division, and our other activities, we 
established a program of bringing into the Justice Do- 
pa rtjueril each year "W> top law school graduates, 
recommended by their law school deans. 

This will materially raise 1 be ealilier of our profes- 
sional personnel. 

We all are aware of the fine investigative work in the 
field of communism by lln- i-'Mleral Pure; I" Investi- 
gation under Director J, Edgar Hoover, Now the new 
Internal Security Division is eoneent rating on using 
the FBI reports to prosecute the communist conspira- 
tors under every applicable law. 

In addition, we sought and obtained from Congress 
new laws which provide additional tools for the legal 
light to keep our nation free. Among the laws enacted 
by Congress, which is part of the team in the fight 
against i ummunism. was an immunity sfalute designed 
to prevent further abuse of the Fifth Amendment privi- 
lege againsl self-incrimination by persons questioned 
on subversive matters. It also will encourage others to 
give detailed testimony of their knowledge of subver- 
sion. The fruits of the new law will Ite seen in 1955. 

Results of (he wisdom of other new laws, such as that 
providing means to end communist domination of labor 
union.-., will also heeome known in the year |o come. 



The year ahead will commence, in the Justice De- 
partment, wilb (he report of the Attorney General's 
Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws. This commit- 
tee is made up of 16 experts in the field lawyers, econ- 
omists and law professors, with government consul- 
tants. 

Its object is to reeomniend changes in the antitrust 
laws and administrative praetiees which will strengthen 
iiur system of fn*- enterprise, and facilitate enforce 
icicTil of the a nli trust laws by reducing the' areas of un- 
eertainly as to their meaning and effect. 

Among the areas covered by the report on antitrust 
laws will be operations of American companies abroad, 
exemptions, mergers, distribution of goods, so-called 
fair trade laws, economic concepts of the antitrust laws, 
and procedural improvements such as the right to 
subpena records in civil cases. 

The co- chairmen of the committee are Assistant 
Attorney General Stanley NT. I tames of California a ml 
T'rof, Hr Chesterfield Oppenheim of the University of 
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Michigan Law School. When the report is received 
opportunity will be given the public to submit addi- 
tional comments before the Attorney General makes his 
recommendations to the President and the Congress. 

Enforcement of existing antitrust Laws fins not been 
slowed up while awaiting the committee report, In fact, 
(he past year has witnessed as great activity in the 
antitrust field as in any year since the adoption of 
the Sherman Art. 

This accords with the campaign pledge of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, which stated: 

"We will follow principles of equal enforcement of 
the antimonopoly and unfair-competition statutes and 
will simplify their administration to assist the business- 
man who, in good faith, seeks to remain in compliance, 
At the same lime, we shall relentlessly protect our free 
enterprise system against monopolistic and unfair 
trade practices." 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service was 
transferred to the Department of Justice some years 
ago because of congressional dissatisfaction with its 
operations. When this Administration was installed. 
■Ac found utmost a complete breakdown of the law 
regulating admission of aliens across the Mexican 
border, and widespread popular dissatisfaction with Ihc 
treatment of aliens by the service. With the recent 
installation of a new Immigration Commissioner, Lt. 
Gen Joseph M. Swing, the solution of these two major 
problems is set for 1955. 

First, the uncontrolled entry of "wetbacks" across 
the Mexican border has been stopped. More than 178,- 
000 illegal entrants were apprehended and sent back to 
Mexico, in cooperation with the Mexican government 
and local authorities. Some of these wetbacks were 
found as far north and east as Chicago and Detroit, 
working in industrial plants. Another 100,000 wet- 
backs returned across the border voluntarily when our 
law enforcement drive was commenced 

Altogether, this was probably thin largest mass move- 
ment of persons by direct government action ever car- 
ried out in this country in a comparable period. It wan 
carried on humanely and economically. Among the 
good results, aside from restoring law enforcement on 
(he border, was the making available to American 
workmen of thousands of jobs formerly held by aliens 
illegally in our country, The State of California advised 
us that the drive resulted in a decrease of unemploy- 
ment insurance payments of S.T25.O0O per week. Public 
health and local law enforcement agencies have im- 
mensely benefited. 

During the coming year we shall seek new laws de- 
signed to make the new conditions permanent. 

In ordei to facilitate more humane administration of 
the immigration laws, we are instituting a broad re- 
organization of the service, elimination of unnecessary 
detention of aliens, and examination r>( new im migrants 
before they reach our shores, where% r er possihle, New 
laws to eliminate hardships resulting from the inflexi- 
bility of existing statutes are also to be sought. Delays 
in naturalization of aliens are to be eliminated. 

Protection of our heritage of freedom remains the 
major goaJ of your Department of Justice under (he 
K i.sen I tt >wer Administra tion. 

Now that goal means many things. It means impar- 
tial law enforcement It ranges from fighting subver- 
sion in any form to protecting one's right to vote: from 
keeping the government free of corrupt ion to main 
taining the freedom of enterprise which is the solid rock 
upon which our strong, healthy economy is based. 

The American people are entitled to depend upon 
the Department of Justice to protect many of their 
basic freedoms, We shall seek to justify their confi- 
dence in the months ahead. END 




Dr. Ford ham, dean and professor 
of laio, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, has been active in 
work for the bar associations at 
local r state and national levels 



IN THE perspective of history the 
current period will, I fear, have a 
strong claim to the epithet "The Age 
of Unreason." The major problem of 
the national government and of our 
people today is that of reconciling 
national security with civil liberty. 

It is cause for grave concern that 
there is an increasing imbalance at 
the expense of human freedom and 
even of the vital spiritual element in 
our security. It is true of nations as 
it is of men that there is no absolute 
external security system. 

The essence of security is a quality 
of mind and spirit, a matter of inner 
strength and integration. 

Faith in reason and the free inter- 
play of ideas is being shaken by an 
approach to the problem of national 
security t which is at once negative 
and authoritarian, The natural de- 
sire to avoid danger has found ex- 
pression in acts of repression and in 
measures of enforced conformity. 
The immediate relevance of these ob- 
servations is that the Department of 
Justice, a citadel of reason, has not 
been spared the psychological virus 
of negativism and conformity. 

Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nelL Jr., is to hi' lauded for the aid 
he gave the Supreme Court, as a 
friend of lhe<t>urt, in the .segregation 
cues. There he struck a blow for 
human dignity. On the whole, how- 
ever, he has appeared preoccupied 
more with security measures than 
with civil rights and civil liberties. 

In his first annual report for the 
Department a considerable section 
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Security quest 
threatens freedom 

BY JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM 



and several legislative recommenda- 
tions art* devoted to inter nil I security 
but no reference is made lo any re- 
sponsibility of his Dep-irtment with 
respect to civil liberty. He has not 
revived the suggestion that a divi- 
sion, concerned with these matters, 
be established in the Depart riser it. 
Mea n w b i I £ , i new ass i s ta nt a ttorney 
general has been assigned to security 
problems. 

It is only fair to say that attorneys 
genera] from both m:i)or parties have 
made proposals for legalizing wire 
tapping, Mr. Brownell has pressed 
hard for legislation which would give 
the Attorney .General exclusive 
authority to institute a wire tap and 
would make evidence gained in that 
way admissible in criminal cases re- 
lated to security offenses. Nor does 
he exclude sedition, although it is 
concerned wilh political thought and 
expression and presents great haz- 
ards to freedom of the mind and free 
speech. Even if a legalized wire lap 
were permissible only pursuant to 
court order, it would be a dragnet 
which, unlike a controlled search 
and seizure, would intrude indis- 
criminately into the privacy of 
l>eopk' not under suspicion. 

Are we at the point that to save 
run hides we must suffer resort by 
government to such stealthy intru- 
sions into private lives? Might our 
chief legal officer not well plate hi-, 
emphasis upon the protection and 
effective assertion of the human 
values we are 11 for" rather than ham- 
mering the while at what we are 
"against?" 

There is cause tor concern ovei Ihc 
Administration's security program 
governing federal employes. A sys- 
tem under which persons discharged 
for minor offenses unrelated to 
loyalty are grouped with commu- 
nists. For example, under I be general 
head of "security" surely bespeaks 
re-examination. The Attorney <ien- 
eral. who has a responsibility in the 
matter, should take second thought, 
moreover, about a system which per 
mils discharge for opinions expressed 



under outdated conditions and now 
deemed indications of bad judgment. 

One vexing problem which ton- 
fronts (he Attorney General and 
other officials under the govern- 
ment's loyalty and security pro- 
grams is the individual insecurity 
which is created by the jeopardy of 
multiple investigation. If they were 
to develop a pattern of procedure un- 
der which there could be positive 
clearance as to the past, a tonic to 
morale in the federal service would 
be administered. 

A second major issue involves the 
updating of the nation's antitrust 
laws The report of the Attorney 
General's National Committee to 
Study the Antitrust I,aws will be 
ready earh in 1 : 1 ■ > TIh-m- is imusnitl 
interest in what such a group will 
recommend during an Administra- 
tion with close tics hi lar^e business 
enterprise. Meanwhile, a few rrues 
tions may be raised and comments 
offered here. 

In the realm of substantive policy 
we are confronted by a number of is- 
sues. Is foreign trade somehow dif- 
ferent from domestic commerce so 
that different standards should ap- 
ply? How is the answer conditioned 
hy considerations of international 
policy? Does the fact that an eco- 
nomic operation by an American 
lirrn in another country is governed 
by the municipal law of that country 
obviate antitrust procedures without 
regard to the impact upon American 
foreign and domestic commerce? Is 
there adequate basis for the position, 
which h.-j.s l>een taken by some, I ha I 
the Rule of Reason under the Sher- 
man Act should Iv. 1 applied broadly 
to foreign trade, although in domes- 
tic matters there are restrictive prat - 
tices r like price fixing agreements, 
which are of themselves violation? ol 
the Act? 

A recent development of inter na- 
tional significance raises problems i ■ I 
reconciling antitrust policy and ad- 
ministration wilh national security 
measures. Consider; it ions of na 
tional security were influential in the 



making of the so-c.-illed "txmsortium" 
arrangement for the production of 
Iranian oil by a number of large 
American and foreign oil companies. 
It is reported that Ins Attorney Gen- 
eral gave the American companies a 
favorable ruling under the Antitrust 
laws, which mu.v !>e regarded as :j 
practical immunity from ^ovi-m 
mental action under those laws. It 
may well be that in this case the 
course pursued faithfully serves the 
larger interests of the United States. 
At the same time, one may suggest 
that Congress should make the basic 
policy decision* that tips the balance 
against antitrust policy, by expressly 
delegating appropriate authority to 
the Attorney General. 

There is the highly controversial 
question whether the antitrust laws 
should be applied more broadly to 
organized labor. Apparently Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks is strongly of 
the opinion that the law should be so 
extended. In the present posture of 
the law, labor responsibility under 
the antitrust laws is confined to 
situations in which there is both 
labor and management participation 
in restraint of trade. It remains hi 

be demonstrated (h:il the law .should 
be modified in either direction. 

The question of bigness has not 
been finally answered as to either 
existing business organizations or 
those of the future. Here tile Ante 
trust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment h;rs perhaps foreshadowed its 
future behawor when it blocked, by 
advisory opinion, a proposed Bethle- 
hem Steel- Youngstown Sheet and 
Tut:..- nu i i;e i Tin may come in 

the automobile industry in which ibe 
independents have thus far managed 
to slay in the market by pooling 
.strength in a series of mergers and in 
which even one of ihc three giniil.s 
has found it necessary to resort to 
extraordinary measures in an effort 
to regain a favorable position 

In the sphere of antitrust adminis- 
tration and enforcement, Mr. Brow- 
ned has recommended legislation 
( Continut'd on ixigoWt) 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



AGRICULTURE 



Farmers face 195ft in better finan- 
cial shape than the cost-price squeeze 
has indicate in the past year. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture bal- 
ance sheet of agriculture indicates 
that farmers may have absorbed 
much of the past year's income 
squeeze in their ussets and liabilities. 

The USD A estimates show y lif- 
eline in equities from $142,700,000,- 
000 to Si:W,:HMi,fNj<),<KK> during 1954, 
a drop of $.3,400,000,000. But $2,- 
600,000,000 of this is due to a lower 
estimated value of farm real estate, 
or a "paper loss." 

The other $800,000,000 represents 
the difference between the rise in 
financial assets and the combined 
losses from the decline in nonreal 
f«itate physical assets and the rise in 
liabilities, 

This is about one half of one per 
cent of the total value of agriculture's 
assets as of the beginning of 1954 and 
is a rough measure of the year's im- 
pact <>f the cost- price scjuw/c on (he 
farmers' financial position. The 
amount, $800,000*000, is just equal 
to the drop in net farm income from 
*U 3,300.01)0,000 for [KVl to SI 2.500, 
MtXUMXJ that was estimated hy 
USD A for 1954. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Indications are that 19.Vj should 
be another record construction year. 
A probable total expenditure of $37,- 



000.000,000 will make 1954 the larg- 
est building year on record- 

Underlying strength that carried 
the industry buoyantly through the 
year will continue under general 
business conditions that show every 
promise of averaging better than 
19M. Increases in new households 
and income will continue, 

The rising volume of savings will 
augment the funds available for 
fin mi ing. It may be expected that 
banking authorities will not decrease 
the flow of mortgage money. 

In addition, residential building 
will pel the full impact of the more 
liberal financing terms provided in 
the Housing Act of 1954. Commer- 
cial and industrial construction 
should benefit from the more gener- 
ous treatment of depreciation offered 
in legislation passed by the Eighty* 
third Congress. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



In considering the President's 
highway program, publicly reported 
figures have ranged from $24,(100,- 
000,000 to 5101,000,000,000. Here is 
the picture as we see it: 

The Run jin of I'uhlic Roads esti- 
mates that $101*000,000,000 will be 
required for highway construction in 
the next ten years. Of this, $47,000,- 
000,000 would be expended under 
existing rates. Of the remaining 554,- 
000,000,000 the federal government 
is expected to finance $24,000,000,- 
000, with most of it going to the in- 



HOWS 



teratate system. The states and local 
units are to take care of the $30,- 
000,000,000 worth of construction 
which rounds out the total- 
It is anticipated the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National 
Highway Program will recommend 
the establishment of a separate 
agency — possibly after the pattern of 
HFC — to issue revenue bonds 
secured hy revenues from the federal 
gasoline tax which brings in about 
$1,000,000,000 a year. After allocat- 
ing $550,000,000 a year to the states 
and localities for road construction, 
the remaining $450,000,000 plus 
increased revenues from augmented 
traffic is considered enough to sup- 
port 30-year three per cent revenue 
bonds. Creation of such an agency 
would also take this financing prob- 
lem out of the current budget and 
permit a more favorable, though less 
realistic , financial prospect. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Retailers, wholesalers and service 
proprietors enter 195ft with great 
confidence regarding the volume of 
business available. Competition, 
however f is the key problem. Price 
wars of major proportion seem inevi- 
table because of changes in tradi- 
tional relationships with suppliers in 
many lines. 

Although customers will be the 
short-run gainers, there is danger 
that the constat! I improvement of 
distribution methods may be set 
back many years. Efficiency and 
constant reductions in consumer 
prices can be achieved only under 
conditions of stability. 

Eventually, firm policies on prices 
and terms of sale must be worked on| 
between retailers and their suppliers, 

Distributors should also be alert to 
minimum wage developments during 
the coming session of Congress. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



A significant step in the progress 
of hemispheric prosperity and secur- 
ity will Ije made in New Orleans 
when the Inter American Investment 
Conference meets from Feb. 28 to 
March 3. 

The conference is a result of a 
suggestion by the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board, which 
concluded that private capital will 
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provide the most effective long-range 
answer to Latin America's need for 
development funds. The Board felt 
that the present flow of United States 
capital into the countries to the south 
should be and could be stepped up 
with benefit to the investor, to the 
country concerned, and to the 
strength of the Americas as a whole. 

The conference is being organized 
both as an assembly and as a work- 
shop. Representatives in J^atin 
America are now preparing data re- 
garding specific investment oppor- 
tunities which they hope to discuss 
with U, S. interests. 

An Investment Opportunity Serv- 
ice will be operated during the New 
Orleans conference as a means of 
bringing together U. S. and Latin 
American businessmen interested in 
the same fields 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Will the budget planners be able 
to cut expenditures for fiscal 1966? 
The new budget, due to appear 
shortly after the middle of this 
month, will answer this question. 

It doesn't look as though the over- 
all total for 1956 will be much below 
the present year. This year's esti- 
mated expenditures of $64.(^X),O0O,- 
000 actually are not expected to run 
quite that high, due to the continued 
economy pressure from the White 
House, the Budget Bureau and the 
Treasury, and there is no doubt that 
further operational savings run be 
achieved in I9a6. Threatening to 
offset the.se are increases in various 
special activities and in some of the 
government's welfare and service 
pn igraios. 

While a business pickup may im- 
prove the revenue pirture, ;i counter- 
factor is found in the tax changes 
voted in the lflo4 congressional scs- 
sion. Pronperts for a si /able increase 
in tax receipts are not loo bright. 

It all adds up to another year of 
deficit financing. 



LABOR RELATIONS 



The period ahead offers openings 
for substantial gains by labor. That's 
the feeling in Washington at the 
present time. 

Some recent decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are be- 
ing met with increasing criticism 



from AFL and CIO officials. There- 
fore, union groups can be expected 
to bring pressure to secure an ap- 
pointment to their liking when 
President Eisenhower appoints a 
successor to Albert G. Beeson on the 
five-man Board, 

Achievement of this objective by 
labor could open many doors for 
them. W r hat the unions seek is to 
throw the balance of Board decisions 
in their favor. 

Until the President appointed 
three new members, many manage- 
ment spokesmen had been critical of 
the Boards feeling that it shaped a 
pro- union course. Since the new 
Eisenhower majority has been at 
work, however, most employers be- 
lieve the Board luts pursued a more 
middle-of-the road murso, 

The key man in this critical prob- 
lem is Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell 

As the top labor adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, his endorsement of 
.:i rand itlule is impoi tan1, 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Lumlwr's prospects for 1955 may 
he viewed with a feeling of restrained 
optimism. Optimism is based on fa- 
proved market potentials. Restraint 
is due to the stiffer competition lum- 
ber faces. 

Several factors will seriously affect 
bimbo's market, according to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. One is the issue posed 
by the recent ulrikes in the Douglas 
fir region. Higher production costs 
will hamper wood's ability to com- 
pete for construction markets. De- 
creased procurement of lumber by 
the Corps of Engineers and increased 
research by wood's competitors are 
also factors. 

On the credit side of the ledger, the 
brightest entry is the continuing 
brisk demand for lumber. Home 
building and repair for the new year 
are expected to exceed 1954. Schools,, 
hospitals and accelerated dispersal 
of industrial buildings will mean 
extra sales of lumber. 



TAXATION 



The Internal Revenue Service rc- 
eently released a number of Lax re- 
porting forms and instruction sheets 
for several of them. Progress on the 



new regulations, however, has been 
ii M. ii -lower than expected. Two 
reasons are cited: the unsuspected 
magnitude of the task, and the insist- 
ence of the Treasury that each new 
regulation be letter-perfect. 

The Service has been aiming at 
maximum definition consonant with 
speedy release while the Treasury 
has insists upon the necessity of 
mature consideration to assure com- 
plete accuracy. Meanwhile, tax- 
payers of all degree are beginning to 
clamor for guidance in the prepara- 
tion of their lflM returns. 

Internal Revenue Service has also 
announced it will resume issuing 
rulings on inquiries which pose a 
question answerable by the terms of 
{In new tax law. Rulings will be is- 
sued also where the taxpayer can 
establish that one is needed prior to 
publication of the regulations be- 
cause of a business emergency, or 
where he can show that failure to ob- 
tain a ruling will result in unusual 
ha rd ship. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The moderate business dip during 
I ! i ' J i.s experted t<j show varying ef- 
fects on the nation's interstate trans- 
port carriers when final figures are 
reported several months from now. 

Despite the over-all decline, new 
records are expected to lie reported 
by air carriers, petroleum pipelines, 

;ind barge operators. Air carriers will 
show si /able gains in passenger traf- 
fic, as well as high tonnages of cargo, 
express, and mail. 

Petroleum pipelines will report 
all-time highs in volume -nf tonnage 
and gross revenues. Barge carriers 
will likewise ehalk up new traffic 
records. 

Truck transportation will show a 
slight gain as a result of an increase 
in traffic handled by no n regulated 
carriers. 

Regulated truckers will report 
about a four per rent decline in reve- 
nues and tonnage 

Hardest hit will be the railroads 
and buses. Rail carriers are expected 
to report a 13 per cent drop in gross 
revenues and a ten per cent drop in 
in loadings. I Ins companies will also 
show declines. 

The over-all outlook for 1955 
among transportation carriers can 
lie classified us "mildly optimistic." 
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BY ARTHUR E, SUMMERFIELD 

Postmaster General 

O NE DAY recently my secretary laid a letter on 
my desk saying, "1 don't see how we do it" 

I looked at the letter. It was addressed to her and 
the return address in the upper left hand corner showed 
it came from her parents in the Midwest It was an 
ordinary letter, regular first cI.iks ihive-ivnt mail, 
neither airmail nor special delivery. 

"Hut letters from Mom and Pop always take three 
days to reach me in Washington," my secretary said, 

I looked at the postmark. It had krn mailed the 
day before. Then I knew what had happened. It had 
traveled by air, in the Post Office Department's new 
experiment of airlifting regular first- el ass three-cent 
mail on a ■pace-available basis without the priority 
accorded to six-cent airmail. The result was that it had 
reached Washington in just one third the usual time. 

The expansion of the airlift testa to the W est tVni.st 
wat one of the innovations of 1954, but only one of the 
improvements under ta ken by the Post Office Depart 
ment. In less than two years we have moved a long 
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way toward our objective of improving service while 
at the same time reducing costs and deficits. 

The Post Office Department has bwn pulled out of 
the age of the mull pen. In (hi- process, we have revived 
a. concept laid down by Benjamin Franklin and some- 
how lost in recent years. The Tost Office Department 
is now run for the convenience of the people, not of 
the government. 

(nine are days when your local post office closed 
early, leaving you unable to mail a package or even buy 
a stamp after work. Gone are days when your mail 
would lie overnight in your neighlxtrhood box, even 
though you deposited it at a reasonable evening hour. 
Cone arc the days when the postal service was so ineffi- 
cient that it was the butt of comedians' jokes. 

The signs in 1955 are of a dynamic new postal serv- 
ice. Other signs, equally important, show an economi- 
cal postal service* too, 

A deficit of nearly §4,000,000,000 occurred in the 
eight years before we took office. That cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayers about $100,000,000 a year in interest 
alone. We rut the deficit from $635,000,000 in fiscal 
1953 to $399,100,000 in fiscal 1954. and we are planning 
further cuts in the direction of balancing our budget. 

These, then, were the highlights of our postal prog- 
ress in IFJo4 economy and better service. 



Many elements contributed to this one big accom- 
plishment. The size of the Post Office Department 
I1UJ-.I \h- < onsidered in relation to suc h an achievement. 
For example, the receipts are more than 52,500,000,000 
a year; employes total more than 500,000; there are 
30,000 vehicles used daily; and 40,000 post offic-es op- 
erated. "Sales," or pieces of mail delivered annually, 
total more than 52,000,000,000— more than 300 pieces 
lor every man, woman and child in this country. Our 
rural route carriers alone travel more than 1,500,000 
miles each day. 

Hence. For the "new look" postal service, our accom- 
plishments include millions of individual actions 
ranging from a sale tonne of the millions of philatelists 
up to a major policy decision mi the location of one of 
our new "lease-purchase" facilities. 

Hut, for convenience, the accomplishments of the 
new Post Ortiee 1 )epar1 mciit might be broken down into 
two categories: improvements in the postal anwr 
service, and improvements in techniques, procedures 
and policies. 

New improvements in the career service mean, for 
example, more job security, new prospects of a pay 
scale based on duties and responsibilities as well as 
performance, improvements in morale and new em- 
ploye benefits. 

We eliminated a backlog of 7,000 employe sugges- 
tions and increased employe participation in the sug- 
gestion program. Good ideas were adopted and em- 
ployes rewarded promptly We set up the first nuidern 
employe and supervisory training program in the his- 
tory of the postal service. Merit examinations were 
offered to give career employe* a chance at advaine- 
ment to better jobs. In decentralizing administrative 
authority rand management functions from Washington 
to regional offices, career employes were selected for 
the vast majority of the regional jobs, 

The Department's safety record, worst in the fed- 
eral government, is now well on the way to correction 
through a live-wire safety program including a nation- 
wide safe-driving program for drivers of postal vehicles, 

Finally . the Department ciHiperated in the Adminis- 
1 ration's successful efforts to obtain a number of sub- 
stantial benefits for federal workers, including postal 
personnel, such as unemployment compensation, group 



life insurance, uniform allowances, and employes' in- 
centive awards programs. 

These, then, were accomplishments of the new man- 
agement in improving personnel operations. These ac- 
complishments were backed up with a second group of 
achievements— those in the field of improved tech- 
ni<jues h procedures and policies. 

Postal experts made studies which revealed the fact 
that collections from many boxes were timed unrealis 
tically. We also learned that some boxes occasionally 
had been skipped altogether in the pickups. Correc- 
tions were quick and thorough. 

Reassign merits of top experienced personnel helped 
bring about reductions in "dead' 1 mail. A cut of 12.64 
per cent in dead parcels was reported in the third 
quarter of \Q54, fur example. 

In transportation improvements alone, the Post 
Office Department saved more than 875,000,000 of the 
money ( 'nugress allocated for the purpose. Modern 
rural delivery to the farm home continued to supplant 
hundreds of small out-dated fourth-class offices; bright, 
new highway post office buses were speeding delivery 
and pickup of mail in areas where other transportation 
was not feasible. 

Expensive contracts for carrying of mail were read- 
justed in line with actual volume of mail carried and 
service performed. 

In a related field, the Post Office Department in 1954 
began its lease-purchase program, under which mil 
lions of dollars worth of new postal facilities will be 
obtained for the taxpayers without additional cosL 
They will be paid for tike rent, in much the same man- 
ner a prudent American buys his own home. 

Also, in the Department's real estate program, great 
tens are being taken in coordinated planning of postal 
facilities for large metropolitan areas. 

On Dec. G, 19->i, for example, a meeting was held 
Iwlween the top personnel of the Department with tin- 
New York Port Authority to pool all information on 
the metropolitan area of New York for future postal 
im-ds in terms of physical facilities and the Iwisje 
economy of thr 1 New York area. This is the first time 
planning of this sort has ever been done in the Post 
< Mice Department. 



In 19~>4 the Post Office Department began a general 
bousecleaning of its rticords accumulations. On one 
record alone, it threw out a pile of paper that Would 
stand miles high. 

Also in 1954 the n> v. I '■ ■ i * Jlfice Depart men 1 revised 
into common sense the postal rules and regulations, 
and issued for the public convenience in one easy- to- 
read publication, of less than 300 pages, all of the 
public interest material on the postal service formerly 
scattered through 4,000 pages. Improvements were 
pi uvided for publishers, mail order houses and the pub- 
lic generally in the process 

Progress also was made in the matter of policy deci- 
sions geared to a better mail service. For example, the 
Post Office Department will apply to the fullest the pro- 
visions of the Communist Control Act of 19"t4 and 
related statutes, on the use of mails by communists, as 
individuals and organizations 

No details of the scope and manner of this applica- 
tion of the law to communist mailings can be made at 
this lime. The broad language of the statute deprives 
the Communist Party of "any rights, privileges and 
immunities which have heretofore been granted to said 
party or any subsidiary by reason of the laws of live 
United Slates, or any |Jolitical subdivision thereof."' 
This language and similar provisions of the law are 
presently being studied to determine whether Ihey may 
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he interpreted completely to deprive communist organi- 
zations of all mailing right* and privileges. 

Under a general heading of improved operations 
come some other policy decisions we believe to be in 
the public interest. 

Restoration of twice daily mail deliveries was studied 
carefully. We believe that the cost, 580,000,000, would 
be excessive in relation to the slight additional service 
that would be given. The overwhelming bulk of mail 
was and is being delivered anyway to addresses in one 
delivery. Result: a decision in favor of the taxpaver 
to save the Sfl0,O00«O00. 

In still another related field, we are continuing re- 
search of electronic devices for improved postal serv- 
ice. One device of special importance would provide 

automatic distribution of mail, at great savings and 

with, incidentally, no loss of jobs fur career employes. 
These experiments will he continued in the future. 



And, speaking of the future, the Post Office Depart- 
ment faces two major problems at the beginning of 
1955. We are determined to consolidate and refine the 
gains of 1954, but we must also plan for further in- 
creased postal revenues and For .salary adjustments for 
our personnel. 

We cannot spelJ out these recommendations before 
their formal presentation to the new Congress. How- 
over, some broad general details are available The 
Post Office Department expects to repeat in 1955, for 
example, its recommendations for legislation which 
would help balance the budget, particularly in the mat- 
ter of new postal rates. 

The Post Office Department plans to ask Congress 
to raise the cost of the three-cent stamp to four cents 
for out-of-town letters. We believe it still will be the 
best bargain in the world. 

Other rate increases to be proposed will be equal I v 
moderate. 

The Post Office Department today ia struggling with 
a postage rate structure that has not been revised in 
many respects since pre- World War II days. It is seek- 
ing rate adjustments to bring them more closely in 
line with today's costs. 

Otherwise, increased rats of new pav adjustments 
for employes, which will be suggested to Congress, 
would pose an immediate obst-n I. h, ,.ui ".nl of elimi- 
nating the deficit. 

However, the long-range benefits to be achieved 
through such an adjustment would, bv providing a 
pay system based on incentive, improve Post Office De- 
partment operations and efficiency, and it is not be- 
lieved a proper wage adjustment would be a lasting 
obstacle to plac ing the Post Office Department on a 
businesslike, nondeficit basis. 

We will recommend salary legislation which would 
provide a realistic means of evaluating a position and 
paying an employe on the basis of hiy skill and the 
job he performs. 

This would abolish the present wage jungle which 
has approximately 92 different rates and pay ranges, 
hut still does not provide appropriate salaries for actual 
duties performed. 

For example, present standard job titles are so 
limited that we have been compelled to classify a physi- 
cian as an "assistant superintendent of mails." A 
graduate nurse was classified as a "clerk in charge." 

There can be no doubt but that we have made prog- 
ress, but there .still is murh to be done to raise (he Ptust 
Office Department s efficiency on an economical basis. 
We will continue to pursue this course in the future 
and hope to have at this year's end an even more 
dramatic progress report to make. END 



The great 



CIVK or take :j few null ions, the 
postal deficit for the year ending 
June 30, 1955, will amount to $300,- 
000,000. For the average head of an 
American family this means thai In 
will be picking up a tab for $3 —in 
addition to what he and his family 
pay for their stamps and other postal 
charges. 

This is a far cry from the $18 that 
the 3730,000,000 deficit of 1952 
meant to him; or the Si 7 that the 
1953 deficit of $663,000,000 levied 
upon each family. Yes, the postal 
situation is looking up. 

But, lest one think the problem is 
solved, it is only fair to note what 
the Canadians quite reasonably con- 
sider to he a desirable norm. From 
1933 through 1953. the Canadian 
postal servkie made money in 19 out 
of the 21 years. Our own Post Office 
Department showed a surplus for 
only three of the same 21 years— 
1943, 1944 and 1945. 

Some S2lN>,fH.M),000 of rate in- 
creases and numerous economies 
have accounted for the major portion 
of the past two years' impressive re- 
ductions in the American postal defi- 
cit. The rest lias come from the 
transfer of subsidy items back to the 
user agency. Specifically, $80,000,- 
000 of airline subsidies have been 
placed in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; and the cost for $36,000,000 
of franked mail is now In-ion charged 
to the Congress or the "agencies 
which send the letters. Previously 
these item* had been buried in the 
Post Office Department's own oper- 
ating expenditures, 

These budgetary reductions offer 
proof that the Postmaster Cieneral is 
moving ahead vigorously. 

Startling change* are Liking place 
throughout the whole postal system. 
Nor a re these changes just matters of 
painting all postal vehicles red, white 
and blue. They are far more funda- 
mental and are meeting some resist- 
ance. The reaction to the eeonomy- 
I'Hiciency proposals of the Hoover 
Commission showed (hat wielding a 
broom around that Department is 
scarcely welcomed 

The Postmaster Gem -ml despite 
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unmentionable 



internal and external opposition hM 
a two-pronged program for reducing 
the deficit: a rate increase deigned, 
to raise revenues greatly, a continu- 
ing and concerted drive to reduce ex- 
pend itures by better management. 

There is a possible third prong 
whic h so far has not been evident as 
part of his program. Added to the 
other two, it could minimize the 
need for rate increase*, and acceler- 
ate the drive for better management. 
That prong, however, seems to be a 
great unmentionable elimination 
of polities from postal operations 

The underlying philosophy "f this 
"Summerfield pay-as-you-go plan" 
as it stands today is that the Post 
Office need not lose money. On 
March 31, 1954, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral himself stated it as follows: 

"The Hoover Commission in 1949 
said that the Post Office is predomi- 
nantly n business operation and 
potentially self-sustaining. That is 
our view. There is nothing inconsis- 
tent between its responsibility as a 
public service and its definition as a 
business, and nothing inconsistent 
between its ownership by the gov- 
ernment mid the payment of its costs 
bv the users." 

He fought for (his plan in 1954. It 
has heen made abundantly clear that 
he will do so in 19Tjo. 

In presenting his proposal for in- 
creased rates to the Congress, the 
Postmaster General will not win the 
battle by default 

The Department's position, gen- 
erally speaking, is that users of each 
class of mail should pay enough post- 
age to cover the cost of thud particu- 
lar class of mail. Or, if these rates 
should not lie high enough, users who 
are being subsidiiwd should be re- 
quired to go to Congress and get an- 
nual appropriations to make up in- 
difference 

As a first step, the Department in 
1954 supported legislation that 
would have increased rates by an 
estimated S2-10,ttfHijHKi. The legis- 
lation was not approved. 

When a similar rate bill is intro- 
duced in 195o, a battle nival will al- 
most surely take place. It may be 
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that 1955 is the year when Congress 
finally decides whether the Tost 
Office is "fundamentally a pul in- 
utility , , , and that the total cost of 
these services should be paid by the 
users and not from general taxation" 
— as the Department says. Or, 1955 
may be the year when the Congress 
says whether the Department is 
"fundamentally a public service . . . 
and that it shall further reflect the 
contribution of each class of mail to 
the general welfare . . ."as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Council of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Regardless of the outcome, a good 
rate solution will make for belter 
postal administration. 

No matter what happens jo rates, 
1954 will go down in history as the 
year when the Post Office did more 
to improve its management than in 
any year of the past 100. 

Most important and fundamental 
of all the changes is the Post Office 
transformation from a centralized 
Washington bureaucracy into a de- 
centralized operation, as the Heller 
and Associates Task Force of the 
Hoover Commission first proposed. 
Fifteen regions are contemplated. So 



far, eight have been established, cov~ 
ering 24,225 post officers serving 96,- 
000,000 people. 

Previously, 40,609 post offices and 
numerous other organizations re- 
ported directly to the Postmaster 
General in Washington. With this 
number of dim 4 sulmrdinates there 
were not enough seats in Washing- 
ton's flriffith Stadium for him to hold 
a staff meeting. 

Results from decentralization are 
already apparent For the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year 1955, targets 
were set for each area. Wherever a 
regional program was put into opera- 
tion, an effective rate of improve- 
ment of over 50 per cent was 
achieved. Where no regions had 
been set up, the improvement was 
only about one per cent 

Among the other striking improve- 
ments are these: 

1. The postal regulations — over 
4,000 pages of dense print — have 
been reduced to less than 300 pags;** 
of understandable directions. 

2. In the Department in Washing- 
ton, 820 tons of obsolete records have 
been removed an amount that 
would make more than 100 piles as 

( Continued on page 84 J 
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THIS IS L OT TWIN-GROUND 
PARALLEL-O-PUTE GUN 




LOOK AT THIS COMPARISON between the reflections of the upside-down 
signs in the mirror of conventional plate glass (left) and the mirror of Parallcl-O-Plate Glass 
(right). This unretouched photograph dramatically illustrates the principle of paralleJLsm in glass, 




looking in through the Parallel-O-Plate Glass looking out of your picture window made of 
in a storefront, you hardly know the glass is there. ParalleJ-O-Platc Tkcrmopane you see the scene as itw. 



Look at the amazing difference 
between new Libbey Owens* Ford 
Parallel-O-Plate Glass 
and ordinary plate glass 

Why does merchandise look better thrmiijh ,i F*arallel-0- 
PJate Glass storefront? 

Why does your view look 1h-(1ct through a Parailel-O- 
Platc Glass picture window? 

Why do buildings heuk belter with windnws. of PrsraUe-3-O- 
Platc? 

Because this amazing new plate glass is iwin-grrtund — the 
first and only twin-ground plate glass made in America I 
At first this L'O'F glass was reserved for fine mirrors and 
military optical instruments. But now it is available for 
general me — ant! U will change the face of America, 
Distortion in glass sometime* results from poor install a don 
Inn innst frvf | umi.lv is due to a lack of parallelism of 
its two surfaces. 

At L O'F, pbiie idass is run through massive new 
machines which grind both sides simultaneously for maxi- 
mum parallelism, And Liljbcy'Owen.vFiird is the only 
manufacturer of twin-ground plate glass, in die L' S- 

Be sure you specify ParaJlel-O-Plate Glass. Get it from 
your local L+O'F Glass Distributor or Dealer who is listed 
under "Glass" in the yellow pages of phone Ihwiks. For fur- 
ther information* write to Dept. 97 I 5, Li bbcy Owens Ford 
Glass Company, 60S Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio, 

Parallel-O-Plate Glass 



inia(UmQmwuc^ LIB BEY- OWENS - FORD 





ParalJd-O-PJiUi- is doubly important for 7'httmtt- 
^an** insulating glass because the re are two panes 
to look through. 




Vi " Tuf-fUx* is tfmfifTffi Parallel- H. Hale Glsaa. 
A Vi -lb. steel ball, dropped 10 feet, bounces right 
off ^'-ihicJc Tuj^flrx. For vulnerable window!. 



GOVERNMENT CAN'T 
DO IT ALL 



HE Department nf the Interior has moved forward 
on many fronts in 1954 in our continuing effort to En- 
sure proper conservation and wise development of all 
the nation's natural resources, 

The major accomplishments of the Department in 
this period have been key noted by the application of 
the partnership approach, placing emphasis on federal 
cooperation with state, lo< at, and private interests in 
the over-all task of sound resource development 

This partnership philosophy, actively supported by 
President Eisenhower, embraces many specific policies. 
The record of the past year demonstrates, I believe, 
that the partnership plan fully recognizes the public 
interest in resource development and faces realistically 
the responsibility of the federal government to parti c i 
pate financially to obtain the great potential multiple 
uses of our undeveloped resources. At the same time, 
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BY DOUGLAS M C KAY 

Secretary of the Interior 

we have Frankly ;m d hon.^tlv nvognizeri ehal the 
task of resource development is too vast, especially in 
the present state of the budget, to be carried nut by 
the federal govvrnmenl alone. Those who contend that 
we can carry the tremendous defense expenditures of 
the moment and also sponsor, for instance, all of the 
projects for water use and control which mav he desir- 
able are either misinformed or are attempting to mis 
lead the public. 

The task of changing the day-to-day ways of govern- 
ment to accord with a policy of partnership and local 
initiative and away from increasing f^eral domination 
is not easy. Nevertheless, w e look forward with every 
confideneetogre.il „„ ,,, ,,j U, s ,fits which will flow 
to all of our people from the full realization of this 
policy in the years ahead. 

In 1953 and 1954 we were engaged to a large degree 
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in the essentially undramatic job of digging the foun- 
dations. We are now engaged in erecting the structure 
— one which I am convinced will win the enthusiastic 
support of all those who an* sincerely interested in a 
balanced program of resource development, 

rub lie attention during 1954 was focused on the 
manner in which the Department implemented its 
new power policy , adopted in August, 1953. Under this 
policy,, progress has been made in encouraging local 
participation with the federal government on a partner- 
ship basis, and in the marketing of the power for the 
benefit of the general public, including preference to 
public bodies at rates as low as possible. 

During the Eighty-third Congress several bills im m 
porn ting the partnership approach to water resource 
development, as well as several important projects for 
construction by the Bureau of Reclamation, received 
appro vab 

There were also convincing evidences that local ini- 
tiative, if given the chance, ia prepared to tackle water 
problems vigorously and constructively. In the Pacific 
Northwest alone; — an area in which new starts on 
power projects are urgently needed- states, local gov- 
ernment agencies, and pri% r ate initiative are ready to 
spend an estimated $2,0OU.00O,O00 for the development 
and control of the water resources of the Columbia 
River basin. This is the type of constructive approach 
which is needed, and which we have enthusiastically 
supported. 

I have been well pleased at the response of public 
groups to our policy of encouraging local participation 
and partnership with the federal government in the 
development of hydroelectric projects. For example, 
in the Columbia basin, more than 60 per cent of the 
license and permit applications filed this past fiscal 
year, in terms of generating capacity, would provide for 
local public power development. Nearly half of those 
filed for the nation as a whole were from such public 
agencies. 

While thus encouraging the numerous local interests 
which are anxious to invest in water resource develop- 
ment, the Interior Department has worked steadily on 
its own contributions to water resource development. 

Existing projects of the Department's Bureau of 
Reclamation are now providing full or supplemental 
irrigation for almost 7,000,000 aires and generating 
and marketing almost 5,000,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. In addition, the Department is marketing 
power from hydroelectric plants constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers, These plants have a capacity of 
more than 2,000,000 kilowatts. 

In view of tin- need for increased, power development 
and water storage for irrigation and other purposes, the 
Department will actively support in the Eighty-fourth 
Congress authorization of other feasible partnership 
projects. Interior also will actively support federal con- 
struction of projects such as I he Libby Dam on the 
Kootenai River in Montana and the Colorado River 
Storage Project, which cannot be undertaken by local 
enterprise. 

It is also expected that the report of the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Water Resources Policy will 
result in sound and coordinated water resources legis- 
lation fully reflecting the seriousness of the nation's 
water problem. 

Our purpose in working to assure an adequate water 
supply for the nation, perhaps the major problem the 
Department faces in I9. r »~», shall be keyed to the chal 
lenge ot the President when he appointed the Cabinet 
Committee. He said : "If we are to continue to advance 
agriculturally and industrially we must make the best 
use of every drop of water which falls on our soil or 
which can be extracted from the ocean." 



In the field of minerals and fuels, the adoption of a 
n.ilimuij minerals policy M develop] through the 
Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy will henceforth 
provide affirmative guidance in the conduct of federal 
minerals programs and actions. This is the first over- 
;j|] minerals poliey ever established. It is expected thai 
our national security and economic development will 
be greatly enhanced by its implementation. 

Similarly, a basic energy policy providing for the 
best use of all our energy resources, as indicated by 
the Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources, is imperative. Making this policy effective will 
be a prime objective of the Interior Department. 

As a result of the settlement of the offshore oil con- 
troversy through legislative action vigorously sup- 
ported by the Eisenhower Administration, offshore oil 
production is exported to increase very .suhstmt Lilly in 
1955. Leases, by the Department, of oil lands on the 
continental shelf adjoining Louisiana and Texas late 
in 1954 will result in bonuses and rental payments of 
more than §150,000,000 to the federal treasury, an in- 
come which will be enhanced further by royalty pay- 
ments by the private lessees. 

Recognizing the problems faced by the coal industry, 
the Department is working actively to develop new uses 
for coal. Research projects by the Bureau of Mines 
on the effective utilization of coal will receive con- 
tinued emphasis 

Much greater production of minerals and Fuel.-, 
through multiple use of our public lands can be antici- 
pated in 1955 as a result of legislation passed by the 
Eighty third Congress with full Department support. 

Some 60,000,000 acres of public lands under lease for 
oil and gas production are now open also for mineral 
development. Previously, mineral development was 
excluded from lands in this category, On the other 
hand, millions of acres of public lands on which mineral 
development will undoubtedly occur have also been 
opened to lease for oil and gas production. 

The policy of integrating our Indian citizens into 
normal community life, with full consultation with the 
Indians themselves, will undoubtedly make gceat ad- 
vances during the next two years. The Department wi 1 1 
continue to sponsor legislation designed to terminate 
federal supervision when- the Indians are ready and 
w illing 1o assume the full responsibilities of citizenship, 
and where the state and local governments are pre- 
pared to render them normal community services. 

One of the administrative achievements in which the 
Department takes the greatest pride is the intensive 
drive of the Indian Bureau to provide schooling for all 
Navajo children of school age. 

During 1955 the Department also looks forward to 
sponsoring a more active program of construction and 
developmental activities in the National Park Service 
areas. A greatly accelerated program of construction 
of parkways., roads, and trails in the national parks 
should result in making these arms more accessible 
and more enjoyable. 

In carrying out all of its activities, the Department 
has strived, and will continue (o strive, for better pub- 
lic service. The implementation of the management 
surveys of all the Department's bureaus and offices, 
conducted during 1954 by outstanding citizen.- front 
private life as well as by career government personnel, 
is expected to result this year in better txiordi nation of 
the Department's activities, substantia] dollar savings, 
as well as more rapid and efficient public service. 

All in all, I am confident that 1955 will be a year 
of substantial progress toward our goal of securing 
from our national resources the greatest benefit*, for 
the largest numlxT for the longest period, END 
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STORM , loads arc gathering over 
the Eisenhower Administra lion's 
"p;iri riHTshtp" policy for the develop- 
ment of the nation's natural re- 
sources, 

As a result of the ] 954 congres- 
sional elections many Democrats in 
Congress feel that their party has a 
mandate to challenge the Adminis- 
tration^ policy of asking the states, 
local ^immunities and private busi 
ness to assume greater responsibil- 
ity iVir resource development. 

Richard L. Neuberger. for ex- 
ample, the new Democratic senator 
from Oregon who campaigned on (he 
conservation issue, believes that the 
partnership program is in for "a lot 
of rough water ahead " Senator Neu- 
berger ran more against Secretary of 
Interior Douglas McKay, a former 
Oregon governor, than against his 
Republican opponent, Sen. Guy Cor- 
don. So perhaps it is natural for him 
to regard his victory as a warning to 
the Administration to change its 
policy, 

There is no indication, however, 
that either the President or Secre- 
tary McKay will make any major 
change in their partnership ap- 
proach- Both will try to do a better 
selling job to the American public, 
and a series of "sales" meetings are 
being held in various parts of the 
country for that purpose. 

Secretary McKay likes to quote 
the late Cifford Pinehofs definition 
of conservation: "The farsighted 
utilization, preservation and renewal 
of forests, lands and minerals for the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber for the longest time." 

The Secretory has adopted this 
definition as the guiding philosophy 
oT his Department, and this approves 
of (he use of resources today "in such 
a fashion (hat they will continue to 
be of use to future generations/' He 
feels that his critic* come largely 
from the extremes. On one extreme 
are those who want a "hands off" 
policy which would lock up the re- 
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sources forever and permit nobody 
to touch them. On the other extreme 
are those who would exploit them lo 
the utmost, thinking not of conserva- 
tion but only of immediate gain. 

In the row over the Dixon- Yates 
contract, McKay has been largely an 
interested spectator. But this is 
essentially a struggle between those 
who want further government devel- 
opment of power and those who want 
power production and distribution to 
he handled in the main by the pri- 
vate utilities. 

While the Dixon- Y.ues lonlract 
has no direct connection with the In- 
terior Department, the public versus 
private power battle is the same one 
that is being fought in Interior. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority wanted 
to meet the increased demand for 
electricity for new atomic install.! 
tions by building a new steam gener- 
ating plant, Instead, the Adminis- 
tration proposed that the private 
companies headed by Messrs, Dixon 
and Yates combine to supply TVA 
with sufficient power to replace the 
current to be furnished to (he atomic 
plant- 
Just as Secretory McKay is stand- 
ing firm on the partnership approach 
in his Department, so is President 
Eisenhower holding the line on the 
Dixon- Yates contract. In a letter to 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, he said, in part: 
u4 It seems to me that all of the 
arguments for the construction by 
the federal government of the addi- 
tional steam plants ignore this one 
and very important truth: If the fed- 
eral government assumes responsi- 
bility in perpetuity for providing the 
TVA area with all the power it can 
accept, generated by any means 
whatsoever, it has a bimilar respon- 
sibility ... to every other area and 
region and corner of the United 
S1.-it.es of America " 

This partnership issue is corning 
to a head in other regions. 

In the Missouri basin, for example, 




Mr. Elston, a Ccwles newspaper 
executive, is a former Washington 
correspondent who has special- 
ized in Interior Department affairs 

there already is talk by public power 
advocates of the need for government 
steam plants to firm up the power 
that will lie available when .ill of (he 
giant Missouri River hydroelectric 
plants are completed. Private power 
companies naturally feel that they 
will be able to do that job if the gov- 
ernment will permit them to do bo. 

Actually, the combine formed in 
the Dixon- Yates deal had prece- 
dents. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion had signed similar contrac ts 
with other private companies to sup- 
ply atomic installations at Padueah, 
Ky„ and Portsmouth, O. In addi- 
tion, the Interior Department en- 
couraged a group of private com- 
panies in th* pacific Northwest to 
form a new combine to plan improve- 
ments of more than $ 1 ,000,000,000 in 
Columbia River basin installations 
in the next 20 years. 

Several other groups of companies 
are planning water and power devel- 
opments in other sections of the 
country, either on their own or in 
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"Full day's work done 

in 10 minutes 
with Verifax Copier" 



Mr. DHghy Ommllrr, 
Fro., Amdu and Co. 



At Annin and Co., New York City, world's 
oldest and lurtfest Hag makers, it used to take 
a typist one arid tlrn'r-qiiartrr hours to re- 
type a four-page government bid. Another 
half -hour was lost proofreading with a second 
girl. Four bids a day was lops for the latest 
typist 

Now, with a Verifax Copier, this amount 
of wmk is tlonc-j"njprMVJ : /ir , f a-s r/ .vmrnc/.s-iu 
ten minutes. Proofreading is eliminated be- 
cause Verifax copies are photo-exact 

What Annin and Co. saved oil this one use 
alone paid for its Verifax Copier ($240) in less 
than three weeks. And this was only the start of 
ihrit savings. 

Everyday, it seems, new uses are discovered 
for this rt.uf\plrH\i different copier, which can 
he operated in full room light by anyone. For 
example — 

Sales force is nnlified immediately of price 

changes. Retyping time after time to make cur- 
Ikjils is eliminated. Verifax copies are made of 
corrected price list and sent out in next mail. 

Job da III speeded from home office to factory. 
Verifax copies are made of letters from customers 
regarding work in process . . . arc dispatched im- 
mediately to factory : i r i ■ I key "iEiee personnel. 
Slow "one-copy" routing is eliminated along willi 
retyping. 

Improved customer relations. Often, ll cus- 
tomer will call in person . . . request that a rpiota- 
tion be. sent mi ;i sketch "which can't be left 
hchitnL" A Verifax copy is made . , . enslanirr fan 
leave in a minute. 

Saves insurance costs. Wlien original Annin 
and Co- designs were mailed to customers, the 




insurance cost was 90 e per item. N T nw, 
Verifax copies are sent wiitiMin-d. 

Latest time-saver. Aom\l*ls ta cus- 
tomer inquiries nre written right on the 
original letters. Verifax copies are made 
ami mailed immediately. Customers wel- 
come the speedy reply . . . and getting 
the whole story on one sheet 

This gives you an idea how you'll save 
with a Verifax (lopicr, which givr» you 
■'3 copies ill J minute ran Icsn than 4e c.iifi. 
But for the whole story,, you should see 
a free demonstration in your office MjMfc 
YbnH understand why thousands of com- 
panies say a Verifax ( lopicr quickly pays 
lor itsi !i ttftt tr in (t )t,/>ntli of Jrsv Illus- 
trated folder points to typical savings 
you can expect wilh tins cumyihultj dif- 
ferent copier. Write for it today* 



.. MAIL COUPON FOR FACE FOLDED 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, H.Y. 

Gentleman: Please send copy of Verifai hcoldM W 
and names of near-by Verifax dealers. 
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partnership with federal and local 
public agencies. 

Private power spokesmen frankly 
credit the Administration's partner- 
ship policy for their willingness to 
plan future expansion. They any 
that the Interior Department's en- 
couragement should make it pot* 
hie for private industry and local 
public- riRcin i^ to meet most of our 
rising power needs. 

Of course, they are not yet satis- 
fied. I*ast summer, when a Hoover 
Commission task force held hearings 
around the country, private power 
companies demanded that the gov- 
ernment stay out of the power busi- 
ness entirely, end the tax-free privi- 
leges of public power agencies, and 
eliminate the preference granted to 
cooperatives and public bodies in the 
sale of public power. 



Under the Administration's pro- 
gram, private utilities also have been 
encouraged to do more research into 
the possibilities of using atomic reac- 
tors to produce electric power. The 
utilities want to move into this new 
method of producing energy when 
and if it becomes economically feasi- 
ble. If they are ready when this time 
arrives, they will be in a better posi- 
tion to offset the demands already 
being made for the government itseif 
to go into the atomic- power business. 

While the public versus private 
power battle tends to overshadow all 
other issues in the Interior Depart- 
ment, additional skirmishes have oc- 
curred. Most of them have been 
prompted by the fear that a depart- 
ment that emphasizes ;j partnership 
with the States. f<i'-al i ■ommunil \<-< 
and private business is not being suf- 
ficiently militant in protecting the 
nation's natural resources. 

For example, the Administration's 
plan to construct the Echo Park dam 
in the Dinosaur National Monument 
area of Utah has been sharply criti- 
cized. Even the National Park Serv- 
ice's own advisory board strongly op- 
poKt«d this proposal. 

Similarly, the Department has 
been criticized for its efforts to re- 
duce its supervision over American 
Indians. Some states with large 
Indian populations, for example, feel 
that they lack the resources to fi- 
nance the necessary welfare, relief, 
education and other services that 
many Indiana still will require even 
after being freed from federal trus- 



teeship. In some of these areas, too, 
there have been complaints that leg- 
islation to get the federal govern- 
ment out of Indian affairs has been 
prompted by the desire of unscrupu- 
lous promoters to get possession of 
valuable Indian timber, oil, gas, 
uranium and other holdings. 

( Vi tie ism of the polii. y of eon tinn- 
ing to expand reclamation work at a 
time when food surpluses are at an 
all-time high has become so wide- 
spread in Congress that the National 
Reclamation Association took official 
note of it. The association ordered a 
study of the food surplus problem in 
order to answer the question put by 
eastern members of Congress as to 
why they should vote to tax their 
constituents For money to build more 
reclamation projects when the nation 
already has too much food. 

Obviously, the best answer is that 
a growing population soon will find 
need not only for the nation's food 
surpluses but also for the production 
from additional thousands of acres 
of reclaimed land. The Bureau of 
Reclamation points out, too, that 88y 
VTI persons applied for the 1.838 
farm units that it has opened since 
the end of World War II, This .shows 
that farmers and would-be farmers 
realize the increasing importance of 
productive land to a people with a 
rapidly increasing population. The 
bureau in fiscal 1954 opened 289 
more new farm units totaling 'M J 26 
acres, and plans to open about 6,000 
;nldilir>nal units containing more 
than 115,000 acres in the next four 
years. 



Indicating its growing concern 
with this subject, the cabinet-level 
committee headed by Secretary Mc- 
Kay plans to present a new national 
water policy to Congress early this 
year. The aim will be to obtain leg- 
islation to permit effective coopera- 
tion between the federal government 
and Jrn-al interests in the financing, 
planning and development of water 
resource projects. 

This is further evidence that the 
Administration plans to expand 
rather than reverse its partnership 
program. In discussing this subject 
recently in Kansas City, Mo., In- 
terior Undersecretary Clarence A, 
Davis pointed out that the federal 
government no longer is either able 
or inclined to carry on singlehand- 
edly the gigantic task of developing 
the nation's water and land re- 
sources. He re-emphasized that rules 
and rego tat ions drafted on a national 
level can work serious injustice in 
their local application. 

Tin- Geological Survey already is 
making a study of the nation's water 
resources and the extent to which 



they can be developed without de- 
pleting the supply or impairing the 
quality, As part of its work, the Geo- 
logical Survey is making a syste- 
matic inventory of the potential 
water power and storage sites on all 
streams affecting public lands. 



One of the most important arr^as 
for such stud ies is A laska . 1 1 h . ■ -. 1 h ■ ■ 
greatest undeveloped supply of water 
jxjwer of any United States posses- 
sion or area. Interior Department 
officials feel that Alaska is on the 
threshold of an enormous develop- 
ment that will translate its resources 
into productive assets. The opening 
last year of a multimillion dollar 
pulp mill near Ketchikan repre- 
sented the first large-scale use of 
Alaska's huge forest reserve. Many 
oil companies are exploring and leas- 
ing oil lands, while drilling actually 
has been started in some areas. Al- 
though Alaska aJ ready has yielded 
untold riches in gold, copper, coal 
and other minerals, the full extent 
of its mineral resources is not yet 
known. Currently, the Interior De- 
partment is emphasizing the build- 
ing of new roads to make these riches 
accessible to the outside world. 

In view of the territory's swing 
back to the Democratic party in last 
fall's elation, there i.s little likeli- 
hood of the Administration pushing 
for Alaskan statehood in 1955. It 
would be difficult for President 
Eisenhower to veto such legislation, 
however, if the Democratic Congress 
passed it. It would be particularly 
difficult if flie Hawaiian and Alaskan 
statehood bills were joined again. 

Secretary McKay normally is 
placid and easy-going, but he can get 
his back up. One way to get him 
angry is to accuse him of giving away 
the nations resources. That accusa- 
tion led him recenlly to assert with 
unaccustomed vigor that the Eisen- 
hower Administration isn't going to 
scuttle the rt. via mat ion program, the 
Renneville Power Administration or 
any other agency in his Department. 
Nor does he have any plan to di.scard 
the preference clause in the market- 
ing of f Hera I power, to give away 
the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia or to scuttle any other project 
anywhere in his gigantic domain. 

He feels that the partnership con- 
cept of resource development is 
'both realistic and practical/" and 
that it is winning support at the grass 
roots. In the Democratic CongresH, 
Secretary McKay will face a tough 
fight to continue his partnership 
program, but IK L- veteran of two 
world wars has the reputation of 
never avoiding a good scrap. He'll 
mm flail his personal resources, for the 
ha 1 1 le shapi ng up i n 1 955. £ No 
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55 CHEVROLET TRUCK FEATURES Oj^wkto£(k&! 



Dollar-saving fcnpinr Feature* 

Yen get exactly the right power 
for your job. All three great 
valve-in-head engines deliver gas- 
saving, hour-saving high-com- 
pression performance. Aluminum 
alloy pistons, all-weather ignition 
system, full-pressure lubrication, 
assure long low-cost life! 

Trip-Saving Bodv Fi-atures 

Chevrolet - built, Unit - Designed 
truck bodies last longer require 
less maintenance. What's more, 
you haul big loads, save time and 
extra trips. New stake and plat- 
form bodies are wide, long and 
roomy, Spacious pickups have 
sturdy tailgates that close grain- 
tight it) prevent load leakage. 

Lontf-I-ifr Chassis Features 
Sturdy single-unit tubular steel 
rear axle housings! Strong and 
rigid frames! Durable Diaphragm 
Spring Clutches with high torque 



capacities and long-life construc- 
tion. Spring capacity is matched 
to tire capacity for dependable 
performance. 

AuvjuKV-lk'siiiti CaU E-Yiilurrs 

Assured driver comfort with effi- 
cient ventilation and insulation; 
shackle m nun lings that cushion 
frame vibrations; a one-piece 
curved windshield with full-width 
defroster outlet. The all-steel 
Double-Wall cab construction 
means extra safety and durability. 

Work-Saving Control Features 

Less effort needed with Recircu- 
lating- Ball Steering Gear; Torque- 
Action and Twin-Action brake 
doign helps- you stop more surely 
and easily. Proved truck Hydra- 
Mat ic Transmission, optional on 
Vz-> and I -ton models at 
extra cost, eliminates clutching 
and gearshifting for good . . , 
saves time on delivery jobs! 



Take a good look at these *55 Chev- 
rolet truck features, if you will. See 
how they'll save hours and dollars 
and driving effort on your hauling 
job. Then consider this: You won"t 
find all these worthwhile advances 
in am other truck at jn> price. It's 
a fact! Chevrolet trucks bring you 
the features you want for "55 ■ . . 
the savings you want for years to 
come! See your Chevrolet dealer. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2 + Michigan. 
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Farmer's prospect 
brightest ever 



BY EZRA TA FT BENSON 

Secretary of Agriculture 



J. HE GREAT thing in this world, Oliver Wendell 

Holmes once wrote, "is not so much where we stand, 
as in what direction we are moving. " 

Ko far as agriculture is concerned, we are going in 
the right direction. We are removing the handicaps 
that were shackling agricultural progress. American 
agriculture now stands on the threshold oi an era of 
tremendous opportunity, perhaps the greatest it has 
ever enjoyed. 

There are at least five areas in which agriculture has 
been given new impetus in the right direction during 
the year just past. They are legislation, prices, research 
and education, reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture, and marketing. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 dearly charts a new 
direction for American agriculture. By providing flexi- 
ble and realistic price supports, this Act will help move 
more farm products into markets at home and abroad. 
By encouraging production of grain for livestock feed- 
ing rather than for government storage, it will help 
farmers produce the kind of diets American consumers 
want And, equally important, it will help correct the 
present unbalanced production patterns, promote good 
farm management, and encourage greater freedom in 
farming operations. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act is another achievement of important meaning 
for the future. It authorizes the President to carry out 
a $1,000,000,000 program for the sale of surplus agri- 
t ' ' I rural commodities for foreign currencies and the use 
of such commodities for foreign assistance. Under this 
Act, our Commodity Credit Corporation cm use sur- 
plus commodities for famine and relief needs, in barter 
and exchange for strategic materials of use in foreign 
economic and military programs, for donation to pub- 
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he and private relief agencies, and for the school lunch 
program. But what is of even larger significance is 
the over-all principle behind this law— the principle 
of using our abundance, not letrim; ii he dormant in 
storage. 

Other legislation allows farmers to charge off for in- 
come tax purposes certain soil reservation pr.n-r j, -, 
Farmers are now eligible for the old age and family 
security benefits of the Social Security law. Addi- 
tional health facilities of special importance in rural 
areas are to be provided. These and other legislative 
measures enacted in 1954 constitute a highly signifi 
cant advance for American agriculture. We are mov- 
ing in the right direction. 



The decline in prices that began in 1951, proceeded 
rapidly in 1952 and continued at a slower pace in 1953 
and 1954, seems now to have run its course Farm 
prices averaged about 89 per cent of parity in 1954 a 
drop of five points on the index since we took office 
But in the two years before we took office farm prices 
dropped 19 points on the parity index. 

We expect prices of farm products in 1955 to aver- 
age about the same as in 1954. On balance, we expect 
net rami in* o me in 1955 to be close to that of 1954 

There has been a change in direction also in the 
emphasis given to agricultural research and education 
We believe that the biggest element in successful farm- 
ing is not what Washington does for agriculture bv 
way of direct subsidies and priymenLs, but what farm, r< 
do for themselves on their own farms by adopting im- 
proved methods. This Administration is the first to 
attempt to give research, especially marketing research 
the important place it deserves in the agricultural pk- 
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ture. In the current fiscal year we are devoting S20> 
000,000 more for research and educational work than 
in the preceding year. 

But all of the agricultural research in the world is of 
little practical value unless it is put to work on the 
nation's farms. We are emphasizing the need to take 
research to the field faster and mure effectively, ex 
plaining to farmers not only how to use it but why it 
is vitally important that they do use it, 

The reorganization of the Department that began in 
November, 1963, marks another significant change. It 
has brought excellent results in improved service and 
more efficient operation. Under it, the marketing serv- 
ices of the Department were integrated into one agency 
— the Agricultural Marketing Service -instead of be- 
ing scattered over a wide area as in the past, Similarly, 
(he research services of the Department were integrated 
in the Agricultural Research Service. We are making, 
for the first lime, truly coordinated efforts to press 
forward with uur research and marketing operations 
on ,-j unified basis. This is real teamwork and il is pay- 
ing dividends. 

The reorganization abolished the regional offices of 
the Soil Conservation Service and gave the state offices 
larger responsibilities. Forest Service has been given 
additional assignments that clearly fall within its pur- 
view, and several of the national forests have been 
consolidated to make for mors effective administration. 

Finally, we have .stressed marketing campaigns in 
cfHiperatiou with industry groups The success of the 
dairy and beef campaigns particularly shows what cmii 
he i lone iieef consumption per person reached the 
highest level on record in 1954 — 79 pounds. 

Government buying of dairy products in 1954 dur- 
ing the months of April through September was down 



26 per cent from the preceding year Commodity 
Credit Corporation bought not one pound of butter 
from Sept. IT through Oct. 27. Our disposal programs 
have moved more than a billion and a half pounds of 
dried milk, butter, and cheese since July 1 , 1953. Con- 
sumption of dairy products is increasing and we are 
getting into position to take advantage of the tremen- 
dous opportunities that exist in dairying. We are defi- 
nitely moving toward a better balance of supply and 
demand, 

Despite the new and healthy shift of direction in 
agriculture, there are still many problems ahead. We 
do not minimize, for example, the need to bring sup- 
plies in line with demand. There is no sense in produc 
ing excessive reserves which eventually wind up in 
government hands. Production controls are still im- 
perative in 1955, and they are being us*<l. We have 
set the acreage allotments fur this year's when! crop 
at ,%,">.(XHI.ihki aero. We have announced allotments for 
marketing quotas on the 1955 cotton crop. 

Using the authority given us under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, we 
are pushing ahead vigorously with our disposal pro 
grams. Under these programs we will export more 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, and feed grains. Export agree- 
ments have been arranged with a number of countries 
and negotiations are going forward with others, Ks- 
ports in fiscal 1955 may be some ten per cent higher 
than in the preceding year. 

On the home front, too K our emphasis on marketing 
will be increase in 1955. The success, of our merchan- 
di-ing and promotion campaigns in cfiopcration with 
industry groups proves that much can be accomplished 
along these lines. 

The reports of increased milk consumption in the. 
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schools, due to the increased funds authorized by Con- 
gress, are highly encouraging. Fragmentary reports 
show that a number of schools in Iowa have experi- 
enced increases in milk consumption ranging from 50 
to 100 per cent. 

Through these and other concerted efforts we confi- 
dently expect to make further progress in 1955 in Un- 
important tasks of using our abundance and bringing 
agricultural supplies into better balance with demand. 

We shall push ahead with programs to help farmers 
to help themselves. In this area the Extension Service 
is emphasizing the "farm unit approach," which looks, 
to the development and effective use of all the resources 
and productivity of the individual farm. The farm unit 
approach will develop more top farmers in this coun- 
try — and we need many more top farmers. 

Tn his message on agriculture last January, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower directed us to give further special 
attention to the problems peculiar to .small farmers. 

The 1950 census showed that 45 per cent of the 
Arrii rir.'in farms produced only one twentieth of tU8 
value of products sold. That census also indicated 
that there were 1,500,000 farm-operator families with 
incomes of less than Si, 000 a year. During 1954 we 
conducted an exhaustive study of what can be done for 
the underemployed and low-income farm family. With- 
out going into details, it is evident that it will be 
necessary to assist low-income farm people in improv- 
ing their resources: to provide opportunities for ofT-the- 
farm jobs; and to improve rural education, especially 
in the held of vocational training. 

Another problem that is becoming increasingly im- 
portant is the wise use and conservation of our water 
resources. In 1954 our Soil Conservation Service had 
under way work on some 60 watershed demonstration 
projects. These are all scheduled to he completed in 
five years. 



Such tire (be problems that confront us.' They must 
be attacked with intelligence and perseverance if the 
bright promise of the future is to hetome reality. 

We have made a good start. We are headed in the 
right direction. We are moving toward a solution of 
our problems of surpluses, of unbalanced production, 
and of stunted markets. 

That is why I am optimistic about both the .short- 
term and long-term outlook for American agriculture. 

The achievements of recent decades in production, 
marketing, and living c onveniences seem sure to be sur- 
passed in the years ahead. Already we see close at 
hand amazing advances in food. 

Powdered tomato and orange concentrates are now 
a reality. Eventually, and I hof>e soon, we shall have 
a frozen whole milk concentrate and powdered whole 
milk which may aid the dairy industry somewhat as 
frozen concentrates have done for fruit. 

Today We are standing on the threshold of what may 
be the most revolutionary development of all time in 
agriculture — the harnessing of the atom for a variety 
of new peacetime uses. 

Nuclear research may make it possible In speed up 
the growth of plant life in surh a way 'hat more than 
one crop may be harvested each season. It may make 
possible imitations and other livestock breeding ad- 
vances which will completely change our present mar- 
keting cycles. Steers may be finished in much less 
time than is now required. 

Rain making may become a normal part of crop 
production. Deserts may bloom. 

These are exciting times. I can't think of a better 
place to spend the next quarter century than on an 
American farm, END 



Dr. Jesness, head of department, 
Institute of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has written 
widely on national farm problems 



THE bloom is off the boom for 
U, S. agriculture. 

Back in 1947, the net income of 
our farmers hit the all-time peak of 
$16,700,000,000. But the figure for 
1954, when all the data are gathered, 
will be around S 1 2,500,000,000 and 
the prospects are that this will go 
lower by about S54Jfl,OO0.O00 in 1 f)f>5. 

On this basis, the farmer will have 
had about a 25 per cent decline in 
earnings over a nine-year period; 
and he may well believe that this is 
excessive in comparison with other 
occupational groups, whether in 
business, the professions, or in the 
ranks of la bod!, 

On the other hand, the picture is 
not as dark as it is painted by various 
farm spokesmen and politicians. It 
is true that farmers are feeling the 
squeeze between some drop in prices 
and continued generally firm costs. 
Yet prices are not on a toboggan, nor 
are coats on a skyrocket. 

The fact is that, despite all the 
tumult and the shouting, 1954 has 
been a year of c onsiderable stability 
in prices, 

liven though eggs, for example, 
'a i -re among several weak spots , of her 
commodities, such as corn, held their 
uwn r and still others, such a.s beef, 
registered gains. And the over-all 
index of prices paid for farm prod- 
ucts is still running close to the 1951 
level which, if not the high road to 
opulence, Wa:- DOt OVer tin hill to the 
poorhousc, either, 

Meanwhile, political talk and the 
competition for leadership positions 
among farm groups have led to exag- 
gerations about the role of supports 
in the decline of farm prices. 

The mandatory supports on wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, and 
riee will persist at 90 per cent of 
parity until the 195,5 crops are har- 
vrstrd. Only at that time will the 
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shift to the variable 82y 2 to 90 per 
cent range take effect, and even then 
(he indi rat ions are that th<- bottom 
figure will apply solely to wheat 

The question fac ing the Adminis- 
tration, Congress, farmers and the 
public generally is: "Where do we go 
from here?" Are mandatory price 
supports a sure cure for all of agri- 
culture's ailments;? 

Apparently quite a few people are 
looking to the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress to "save" the nation from lower 
and flexible price supports. This at- 
titude will be reflected in a variety 
of moves in c oming sessions of Con- 
gress to restore, continue, or extend 
high rigid 90 per rent supports and 
to ease production controls. 

But what will happen if the Ad- 
ministration in 1955 can again mus- 
ter votes enough to maintain the 
sliding .scale of the 75 to 90 per cent 
system? And if it succeeds En this, 
won't llu' dilemma of caress farm 
supplies that have In -en piling up in 
recent years be solved? 



If agriculture were up against n 
single simple problem we would be 
justified in seeking a single simple 
solution. Hut (he problems are legion. 

Of pressing run i-ern at llie moment 
is what to do with the surplus stocks 
which have been built up by the price 
support program. Although the Con- 
gress authorized a "oomnmdity set 
aside" up to U m k).0<X> to t;ike 

care of surpluses, this action does no* 
cause them to vanish into thin air. 

Some observers argue that we 
slum Id get rid of the surpluses be~ 
fore we lower any supports. If we 
did this, however, it is not unlikely 
that the same people would next eon- 
tend that the need to lower supports 
would no longer exist. And if this 
approach should prevail, we would 



then go merrily to work again re 
building our surplus storks - not an 
inviting prospect. 

Another easy nut. often adviH/ated. 
is to expand our food consumption, 
But. just how easy is this in a conn 
try as well fed as our own? 

Nor is it as simple as it sounds to 
move our food surpluses to under- 
nourished peoples beyond our bord- 
ers. It is very difficult to earmark 
ami to transport vast quantities of 
grain or butter and the like without 
disrupting our own market patterns 
and those of other countries. 

We are not alone in seeking outlets 
for various farm products. 

Nevertheless, two price schemes — 
a i ut- rate price for sales abroad, and 
a regular fair trade" price for sales 
at home — will in 1955 continue to 
be urged upon Secretary Benson and 
the Congress, 

Yet our experience with the Inter 
national Wheat Agreement, whkfa 
the IT S, signed, together with 
several other nations to stabilize the 
world wheat market, indicates that 
such international arrangements pro- 
vide no easy answer. 

Contrary to popular belief, farm 
surpluses are not the result of re- 
duced demand. They result instead 
from abundant production . And they 
are ;ilso specific, nut general, in na 
ture. To grasp their significance, we 
have to look at individual commod- 
ities, among which wheat is today 
our most pressing problem. 

We immensely expanded our 
wheat acreage during World War II 
and in the immediate postwar years 
to meet the rest of the world's needs. 
We exported wheal in large volume 
to Western Europe, for example, be- 
cause its fields were devastated hy 
battle, and because our dollars, un- 
der the Marsh.-ill Plan and other 
foreign aid programs, enabled West- 



ern Europe to buy from us. Now, 
however. Western Kurope has not 
only recovered hut even increased its 
wheat -growing rapacity. Other ex 
porting nations also have more than 
ample stocks. ' There is not a market 
in sight to which we can sell all the 
wheat we stand ready to produce un- 
less we want to subsidize impover- 
ished "have-not" countries with 
funds with which they can purchase 
it from us. 



If this were only a temporary situ- 
ation and if all wheat were [dike, 
market quotas and acreage restric- 
tions, applied across the hoard, 
would be the answer. But what we 
require is a longer-run adjustment, 
fitted to eaeh class of wheat. Lower 
priees will encourage some farmers 
to --It j f r from wheal growing In some- 
thing else, ( ertainly lower prices will 
increase the use of wheat for live- 
stock feed, ami make it easier to 
export 

However, in some areas — such as 
the Southwest — where a great deal of 
grassland was plowed up for wheat, 
another approach is in order, that of 
providing financial inducements for 
returning some wheat land to grass. 
t>\er 1he long term this could wive 
the taxpayer money. And in the year 
ahead Secretary Benson may well 
spearhead a move to get such a pro- 
gram under way. 

While cotton is not in as tough a 
spol as wheat, some adjustments will 
have to be made here with special 
emphasis on developing nonagricul- 
tural job opportunities for worken 
released from cotton growing. 

Butter reflects a considerable shift 
in consumer requirements and pref 
« n il. es. The decline in bread eating 
has meant less table spread. At the 
same time margarine Itas been gain- 
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39,000 missing 

• ■ . and so was one 
of our trusted employees! 



TSr thought ourselves pretty <;ood 
judge* of i-haraclcr. lint how wrong 
we were! 

Vm see. We hired n woiiiuti for a 
join thai included handling cash ami 
doing bookkeeping. She was mar- 
ried. Had three children— all in 
school. La»t job in the East. 

She seemed capable and we had 
no rea-on Jo ipic-tirm her honesty, 
ro we took heron. That turned out 
to lie a mistake. 



A routine audit eipht month's 

ufler the CUU with us di-rl j 

many irregadifitiai in her accounts* 
We started an investigation. But the 
woman zind her family suddenly 
disappeared. 

It didn't take long to find out 
wfii. She had heetl -y»teinnlicalh 
Mlcaling funds almost from tin- first 
day she -lurtcd work. All tt>ld, in 
just seven monlh* on the job, she 
had taken over $39,000! 



Stories like this arc rial umisuaL Pick up your newspaper, and 
there's a gond chance jou'l] find our like it. 

The employer never suspects-un/fj ton hte. He knows most 
employee) are honest. He relies on his judgment in picking 
(»efjple for positions of trust. But somelinics: he picks a -had apple/* 

Even so, he need not lose money because of emplovee 
dishonesty. A Hartford Blanket fidelity bond offers solid 
protection against that risk. It covet* all employees, It pays for 
losses of money t merchandise or other c om p an y property 
stolen by any of ihem. 

Your Hartford Acrident and Indemnity Company Agent 
or your insurance h/uker will be glad to give you full 
details on rrtpjcsl. 

Ymr in and yettr oul ytmll da well with f/ie 



Hartford 




Mum font Firr hiMJranrr ^impnpv . Hirrfu,.] A. 4 i drill and Indent nil* Cimi|»HnT 
Hartford U» c SiocL Insurance Company • Hartjorti J i, t onnectirut 



ing decidedly in iU rare with butter 
and to raise butter prices by restor- 
ing 90 per cent supports will handi- 
cap it in that race. 

Elsewhere in the dairy province 
we find that the supply of cheese is 
definitely ample, while a growing 
population daily enlarges milk con 
sumption which is further helped 
along by some decline in prices. 

Although dairy products have 
their troubles, they are not compara- 
tively anywhere near as difficult as 
those plaguing wheat. 

The cattle outlook, from I he view 
of the stockman , is more promising 
for ilJ-Vs. Prices dipped sharply in 
the fall of 1952 and in early 1953 
when a lush market elicited the re- 
sponse of overproduction- a typical 
cycle situation which illustrates the 
tenacity of the supply and demand 
equation. However, as the number of 
cut tie being raised keeps going down, 
as at present, prices will eorrespond- 
i ngly go up. The number of hugs .still 
appears to be on the upswing. Poul- 
try and eggs which were also "over- 
prod uced" in response to earlier at 
tractive prices, can be expected to 
show Homo downward adjustment in 
production in the months ahead. 

Since price supports are not in ef- 
fect on these products, the farmers 
who produce them depend for their 
prosperity upon their ability to 
assess the price, diet and related 
trends that are in the free competi- 
tive market. 

Recently Secretary Beaton has 
been under fire by some critics who 
seem to be pained by any reference 
both to the farm-to-city movement 
of population and to the increasing 
size of farms. The Secretary is 
charged with wanting to set formers, 
especially small farmers, out of agri- 
culture. Such critics forget that the 
movement of people toward the city 
has gone on since colonial days. 

The net effect of this change from 
the rural to the urban has been to lift 
farm productivity (70 per cent since 
1939! with the result that levels of 
living have been raised For both the 
form and nonfarm segments of our 
population 

Those who profess to fear that our 
farms ore becoming too hig have as 
yet to prove that the individual farm 
unit is on the way out. Actually, we 
should focus our attention on how to 
increase the size of units which are 
too small to provide enough income 
for good family living, rather than 
to be troubled about farms getting 
too big. It will be a very long time, 
if ever, before the Department of 
Agriculture will have to worry about 
bigness in farming in the way that 
the Justice Department's antitrust 
division has to worry about bigness 
in business. end 
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"We aim to pteose,'' said Mt. A 
I'll ship Qui goods this speedy way . . 

-| — -'T'Tlll lull* PI IH ■! ■'ill --;-t-. -■'[ : -'f[ i . 1. .f wp»|»J> J 

The big 
difference if 

Railway Express can make a big difference to 
you in speed, economy, and safe, sure 
delivery. You']] find that's true whelher 
you're sending or receiving, whelher your 
shipment is big; or small, and whether it 
moves by rail or air, ll pays to specify 
Railway Express — the complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise* 

Al O conlrlbv'inn in lK> publ't hnl»r»-kt. 

RAILWAY tltPRtii will tok* ynv v><*vr% (a, CAtE. 




"Hold your iire" said Mi. Q 
"RAILWAY EXPRESSES rapid, tOO," 

i 

— , — , _______ j 




...safe, swift, sure 



MORE ROADS 
MORE SHIPS 
MORE AIRPORTS 

BY SINCLAIR WEEKS 

Secretary of Commerce 



A. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT duty is to keep 
tabs on the economy and to report the facte straight 
without distortion or bios. 

In fixing up the situation, we find that in 19M, the 
American people, encouraged by the sound policies and 
actions of their government, used their private enter- 
prise system to attain nn-ord peacetime prosperity. 

Further economic growth in 1955 is probable, if an 
environment that is favorable to business piogn-ss is 
maintained. 

A long-range view of the next ten years arouses con- 
fidence that our dynamic industrial machine is capable 
of enormous expansion and bent -fits far beyond today's 
living standards, if we use it wisely. 

So, it seems to me that one of the best things the 
Commerce Department can do for this nation is to 
encourage the wise use of our dynamic industrial 
machine. 

TJiafs what wr'vc lieen Irving to do in "!' 1 arid plan 
to continue' in l95fj. We're in there all (he time pitch- 
ing for private enterprise — opposing attempts to 
weaken it, recommending legislation and providing 
service (hut helps it. 

I'or example, we believe we have established in the 
Department a friendly climate in which businessmen, 
it presenting concerns of all si/.es, may sit down and 
discuss their problems with offic ials and expert person- 
nel who m Ik their language and try to help them with 
sound advice, accurate information and service of 
value. We listen to the ideas of business in regard to 
government policy and aclion 

Our aim is to encourage business to succeed so that 
prosperous business can make i< >l "r- 1 < • r workers, profits 
for investors and lielfcr goixis for customers, and per- 
form many either services for the entire public. 

To that end, adequate funds and personnel have been 
provided to strengthen the Department's business serv- 
ices in the areas of domestic and foreign commerce. 

The new Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion receives complaints as to government competition 



with private industry. Cases are investigated by the 
operating agency. Where no justification for such gov- 
ernment enterprises exist, Commerce attempts to pro- 
vide steps hy the agency involved to eliminate such 
competition. 

Surplus property disposal now is handled with the 
cooperation of the DrfenM Department so as nut to 
demoralize markets. Proposed sales are listed in 1 h> - 
Department's daily published report on federal con- 
tract awards and proposed procurements 

A new simplified Defense Materials System is in op- 
eration in defense and atomic energy production. Most 
of the paper work, required from prime contractors and 
principal suppliers of component parte, has been elimi- 
nated. In the event of future emergency, the new sys- 
tem will save thousands of small concerns from costly 
red tape and frustrations and yet provide for rapid, 
orderly product ion expansion. 

Approximately 2,000 representatives of large, me- 
dium and small businesses, together with trade asso- 
ciation representatives, met last year with government 
officials in industry conferences \md special meetings. 
Their objective has been twofold: to advise on what 
government can do to help specific industries to 
strengthen their economic position and to develop 
plans for defense emergencies. 



Among subjects considered in conferences were tax 
revisions, government competition, controls, small 
business, distressed industries, Taft-Hartley improve- 
ments, antitrust, foreign trade, tariffs, stockpiling ma 
terials and skills, employment, various phases of trans- 
portation and other matters of great concern to the 
business community and the public. 

One of the biggest tasks facing BDSA in 1955 is the 
completion of programs gearing our industrial polen 
tial to meet the estimated requirements for full mobile 
zation, Most of the industrial expansion goals have 
been attained or are well on the way toward fulfillment 
But the 2.") industry divisions of KDSA are constantly 
reviewing, company by company, the capacity of de- 
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friLsr -supporting Industries in the light of changing 
military concepts. 

In the event of war, attack upon our industrial cen- 
ters would bo a definite possibility. BDSA and the 
managements of essential industries are working 
closely to prepare for continuity of production under 
disaster conditions. 

Last year the President recommended to Congress 
for study a foreign economic program intended to 
expand trade, stimulate investment, help bring about 
currency convertibility and reduce the need for direct 
aid. We shall work for the adoption of his program. 

But in the meanwhile tin- new Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce is busily engaged in studies and in activities 
tu increase trade, tourism, investments, etc. Through 
improved guidance publications and expanded news 
services, the BFC is disseminating more and better 
information on foreign markets, business conditions 
and trade leads. 



Announcements of NATO construction projects 
open to U. S. bidders are now made through news re- 
leases and the F oreign Commerce Weekly. Business is 
alerted to foreign developments— such as in Korea, 
t-'ormosa, Spain. Yugoslavia and Pakistan which 
create export, import, investment and licensing oppor- 
tunities. In all cases the Bureau follows through with 
guidance for those interested. The popular scries of 
country investment handbooks -latest volumes, Pakis- 
tan and Union of South Africa — is continuing. 

Export controls, on shipments to friendly countries 
have been eased and simplified greatly. Licenses are 
granted faster. Formerly 63 per cent took longer than 
a week for clearance; now 60 per cent are acted upon 
in three days and only 25 per cent take longer than 
■ week. 

< ontrol has been tightened over illegal trade with 
communists In the first 18 months of this Adminis- 
tration more than 43,000 suspect transactions were 
checked and probable transhipment or diversion to the 
Soviet bloc prevented in at least 1,200 cases, 
^ Recently the United States and its allie* painstak 
ingly reviewed and redefined what is to be considered 
strategic goods. It was decided that greater security 
could be achieved by more effective enforcement of a 
shorter list of highly strategic items. 

The export control system will continue to be under 
constant review. Technological developments, intelli 
gence information and changing supply conditions all 
affect what is strategic, and it may heeome advisable 
from time to time to drop some items and add others 
In (he prohibited list. 

A major move to increase U S. world trade in 1955 
is greater participation by our government and indus- 
try in important international trade fairs. 

Foreign fairs are an effective channel — neglected in 
recenl years for filing American merchandise and 
displaying our tremendous production for peace and 
human well-being. Our industry representatives at 
these fairs will be ambassadors of good will. 

The Department is carrying out several vital new 
programs in the field of transportation, including the 
bigtfesl Federal aid airporl pi m i :-hm- uj-il, tin- 
largest peacetime shipbuilding program and the great 
est two- year federal highway program in history 

This nearly S2.000,OfJ0,(MK> road project boosts aid 
to the suites 50 per cent. The states 1 matching monev 
will add another $1 ^#0,000,000, making an over-all 
mutual undertaking of about $3,500,000,000. Bureau 
of Public I toads ojficials esjimate that the current high- 
way program generates 177,000 man-years of labor on 
an annual basis in highway contracting and indus- 
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tries supplying steel, consl ruet ion machinerv, paving 
materials, etc. On the same basis the new program will 
require 2.»|.0fgl man-years, the equivalent of 251, 0CK) 
full-time jobs- a 40 per cent increase'. 

Big as this program is, dilapidated and outmoded 
highways and traffic bottlenecks are so prevalent that 
a further step-up is necessary. As directed by the 
l- edcral-aid Highway Act of 1954, I shall report to the 
Eighty-fourth Congress on the cost of completing the 
various systems of highways, methods of financing, and 
the feasibility of toll roads. For this study the Bureau 
of Public Roads has, with the assistance of the states, 
made the most complete survey of highway needs ever 
undertaken. 

The Bureau is working very closely with the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committed on a National Highway 
Program, headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, supplying 
it with data on highway needs and finance. 

As the result of studies by (he Bureau, the Presi- 
dents Advisory Committee, the National Governors 
Conference and the Congress, I am confident that legis- 
lation can be enacted in 1955 to provide a great modern 
highway system. 

The impact will be tremendous. The program will 
provide speedier and cheaper transportation of goods 
from farms Find factories <o consumers, stronger na- 
tional defense, more pleasurable and safer motoring. 
Fine new highways will encourage increased trawl and 
create a bigger demand for nutnmobilcs. 

In I Oo: i the Department will be able to present a new 
wraith of statistical material as data is compiled from 
the Censuses of Agriculture, Manufactures, Mineral 
Industries and Business, i wholesale, retail and serv- 
ice trades). 

New electronic computer equipment is being in 
stalled at the Bureau of the Census to speed up returns. 
The Department 1ms worked in close cooperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
other representatives of business in selecting census 
questions of greatest value to businessmen. The infor- 
mation developed from the questionnaires will provide 
guidance For any businessman who seeks to check his 
performance against competition, compare costs, lot-ate 
plants, shape product development, plan advertising 
campaigns, establish sales quotas and in other ways 
expand his market. 



We are speeding up and improving the collection of 
other facts. For example, a new "Hash" report by I he 
Census Bureau gives preliminary retail Irade totals ten 
days after the close of each month. The full report, 30 
days later, contains business trends by regions and 
other new data not previously gathered. 

The Bureau also has expanded from G8 to 230 the 
number of sampling areas on which its monthly esti 
mates of the labor force are kised, The Commerce De- 
partment now releases this information jointly with 
the Labor Department's employment statistics in order 
to provide an integrated picture of the employment 
situation. 

The rounding fathers were realistic optimists. They 
saw the wilderness as ihe land of nnjmriunily and 
progress. That old-fashioned faith in America's future 
lias fteon revived. It is no longer smart to be a near- 
sighted pessimist and tit plug for alien ideologies in 
economic thinking. 

People today have confidence in their President, 
their government, their enterprise system and in them- 
selves. As HSoo opens, confidence seems to l>e the most 
significant spirit. The Commerce Department in the 
coming year hopes to plan and act for free enterprise in 
such a manner as will add to this spirit end 
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Commerce 
needs 

stronger role 



BY ARTHUR B. BURNS 

Till: UNITED STATICS Depart- 
ment of Comment 1 has eonh'ned il- 
se-lf too strictly to providing grist for 
the mills oi others. It nends to define 
for itself a larger mission, or remain 
subordinate in policy matters to 
others less sympathetic to (he busi- 
ness eommunit> . 

Despite its great importance 
(Commerce is overshadowed even in 
the area where it ought to lead. The 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Labor 
Departments generally interpret the 
evonomie scene, using Commerce 
data, and collecting all the headlines, 
In Washington the economic tune is 
more likely to be called by the 
Treasury than by Commerce, 

Nevertheless. Cornmeire is on the 
road back. KW 20 years, it suffered 
neglect, and Worse, Bui the future 
brightened with (he new Adminis- 
|v;i1-.in .nil I Ms pro- business slant. 
Not that Commerce is hack to the 
position it had under former Presi- 
dent Hoover. It has. a long way to 
go, but 1954 was a big step in that 
direction. 

In H355, the Department probably 
will press forward with new, big pro- 
grams aimed at developing the na~ 
tion T s highways, airports and mer- 
chant marine. 

Secretary of Commene Sun lair 
Weeks and his staff have c hanged, in 
onlleiok and mellinds e if operation in 
their two years in office. 

Their first year was rough on (Mr 
Department As new men inexperi- 
enced in government, they went to 
work .slashing funds, turn lions, and 
personnel. Something of the sort was 
needed, but they went at it too 
abruptly and too roughly. 

In 1954, after a rocky start, the top 
command in Commene Ii iuim! ihr 
ways of government. They know 
their Department and their jobs. It's 
a team now trying to knit together 



the sprawling bureaucracies that 
make up the Department. 

A second development during 1954 
was ;j change in outlook Kronomy 
is not measured by the cuts in pay- 
roll. Saving money this way in fact 
can waste it. The surveys of 1953 
were intended to show where func- 
tions could be pared and money 
saved, but the surveys produced 
some surprises. Not fewer but more 
and better e-ensuses were needed, ac- 
cording to (he outside experts. High- 
way needs demanded more, not less, 
federal aid to the states. The mari- 
time and airport programs needed 
more money. Commerce, it was 
found, had tieen on short rations for 
20 years. More of the same budge- 
tary diet might mean less results per 
dollar spent. The view now seems to 
be to beef up those programs that 
really need it. 

In IY)F>4 the Commerce Depart 
ment regularly employed some 41,- 
(M Mi people-, and (Mousands metre 
wwkfdat temporary jobs. The regu- 
lar group is some 20 per cent below 
the number Commerce acquired 
from the previous Administration. 
Af(er the 1953 shakedown, Com- 
merce employment leveled off at the 
present figure, This stability helfwd 
build back I he sagging morale of the 
previous year. At the same time, the 
top command came to view the 
career employe in a new light. Two 
years ago. Secretary Weeks' low re 
gard for the public employe stuck 
out all over him. But familiarity has 
bred respect. 

After a detailed study of the Mari- 
time Administration and national 
maritime policy. Commerce came up 
in 1954 with a big program and a 
shift in emphasis. The shift is to in- 
creased private financing in this gov- 
ernment-subsidized business. 

Commerce claims that private' 
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Government, George Washington 
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shipping lines are now, for the first 
time, hearing their full share 1 of the 1 
costs of subsidized construction. This 
is always debatable, but (he empha- 
sis is there. With $173,000,000 of 
federal money the industry will pro 
duce more than S4a>,000,000 in new 
and reconditioned ships. Privatecon- 
strnction of tankers for charter to the' 
Navy fits into the de fense angle of 
the program and the emphasis on 
private financing. The 1954 program 
au(he>rizrd by Congress is said by 
Commerce to be a record peacetime 
ship construction program. 

For the long pull Commerce wants 
to avoid the feast and famine routine 
in the shipbuilding industry. Its 
target: a minimum of 36,000 em- 
ployed in rln- industry, with e\p:in 
sion anove this as netds require 1 . 

Airport requirements also came in 
for a detailed study. The answer 
again was to spend mure money to 
,-jid in the eonstruetiou and moderni- 
zation of airports and to improve 
navigational aids in the interest of 
greater safety. 

The federal highway program, un- 
der the Department's Bureau of Pub- 
lie- Roads, shows evidence of mue h- 
mided expansion. Expenditures 
authorized for fiscal 1955 and 1956 
come to nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
federrd money alone the largest 
two-year total on record. This is 
part and panel of the Administra- 
tiem's ten ye ar highway program 
calling for tens of billions to be spent 
by federal, state and local govern- 
ments. While probably too modest, 
this program never (he I ess afford- m 
interesting c ontrast to the budget - 
slashing instincts of the Administra- 
tion. 

Another point of interest is the 
Commerce boost to the toll-road 
movement. The Bureau of Public 
Roads gives rn> financial aid to loll 
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roads these are financed by special 
bond issues of the toll-road author- 
ities in tin- suites. Rut ;t Commerce 
.■study estimates the toll -road poten- 
tial to be some 10,000 miles more 
than the 3,250 miles now in place* 
under construction, or ready for 
building. This total would come to 
about $13,000,000,000 of toll roads, 
over the next ten years,. 

With some r 5 6 ,01X1,000 vehicles on 
the roads today, traveling 500,000,- 
000,000 miles a year and carrying 85 
per cent of all intercity passengers, 
this outlook is heartening even if it 
means no more than speed ing up 
traffic between congestion points. 
The significance is this: Commerce 
endorsement of the growing toll- road 
movement seems likely to presage 
federal aid in the years to come. 

Its transportation activities ac- 
count for the bulk of Commerce ex 
penditures. The Department's long- 
run planning shows greatly increased 
outlays for the years ahead. In con- 
trast, however, Commerce sold to 
private interests its Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, which operated 
barges on the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Illinois and Warrior Rivers. The 
price: 59,000,000, an amount almost 
equal to the reported losses of the 
enterprise since 1039. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
played a prominent and controver- 
sial part in national labor policy. He 
took a vigorous position in support 
of management in the proposed Taft- 
Hartley Act revision. In the Justice 
Department study of the antitrust 
law, his position differed from that 
of the Secretary of labor on its ex- 
tension to labor union activity. Press 
reports magnified these differences; 
ihey mi. nlr I In 'HM nit to be a clash be- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor. There 
were and are differences of views but 
no personal ill-feeling exists between 
the two men, 

Secretary Weeks' position is that 
since management pays the wages 
and bus to compete to stay in busi- 
ness, it has as big a stake in labor 
problems as the union if not bigger. 

Commerce has a large but ill- 
defined responsibility in the foreign 
trade field. In 1954 it created the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce out of 
the old Office of International Trade. 
New life came into the BFC as well 
us more money and people. It simpli- 
fied its export licensing operations, 
improved its informational services 
helpful to foreign traders, and 
studied investment prospects in 
foreign countries. This year it is 
pushing United States' participation 
in international fairs, 

RFC 1 is not wanting in energy and 
aspirations- Yet Commerce plays a 



relatively small role in this general 
area. It has no corps of officers 
abroad; it must work through the 
State Department and its Foreign 

Service. 

On matters of commercial policy 
it is overshadowed by State, on finan- 
cial policies by Treasury, and on op- 
erations by the Foreign Operations 
Administration's missions abroad. 

Commerce in 1954 made moves to 
gil a bigger international role for it- 
self. Not much can be done, how- 
ever, without congressional author- 
ity. At present the State Depart- 
ment holds the trumps. 

Services to domestic business and 
in defense work are handled by the 
newly established Business and De 
fonse Services Administration, the 
successor to the National Production 
Authority. RDRA has yet to find it- 
self. Its work in defense planning is 
important, but this runs out in time. 
During 1954 its industry divisions 
shifted increasingly to preparation of 
reports for business and to advisory 
work. But BDSA has no well defined 
mission and 1954 showed no substan- 
tial progress in finding one for it. 

Without doubt, the administrative 
arrangements at Commerce have 
been shaken up and emphasis is on 
efficiency and good management. 
Efficiency is difficult to measure in 
any government operation, hut the 
signs indicate progress. On balance, 
Commerce is administratively a 
smoother operation now than it has 
been in > ■■. us 

Program- wise, tfcnernli/ations arc- 
difficult to make. Commerce has no 
single program they come in bun 
dies. The program surveys, made 
generally by well qualified experts, 
point the way. Some programs have 
clearly improved, some have grown. 

Secretary Weeks describes the 
mission of the Department as "the 
strengthening of free enterprise, the 
Arneriratt way r>f life, . ." More spe- 
cifically, it is the promotion of 
foreign and domestic trade and the 
growth of the American economy. 
This it does in many ways: by finan 
' i. 1 1 .or! ten transportation and by pro 
viding a vast array of services to 
business, research groups, and other 
agencies of government. The work 
of the Bureau of Standards, the 
Weather Bureau, and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is of utmost value 
The Office of Business Economics 
and the Census Bureau provide basic 
economic and business data used 
daily by industry and government. 

These services are performed by a 
corps of highly qualified experts 
ranging over a good part of the social 
and physical sciences. Commerce i 
i n. i i n j y a serv ice a gency . END 
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States 
must act 
on 

labor 
issues 



BY JAMES P. MITCHELL 

Secretary of Labor 



■ HE Department of Labor is devoted to helping the 
wording men and women of America, and that in- 
cludes both management and labor, employer and 
employe. 

Among its responsibilities the Department of Labor 
is charged with the enforet -merit of statutes which my in 
tain and Improve the working standards of American 
labor. The strict enforcement of these statutes benefits 
labor and helps (he fair and honest businessman by 
protecting him from being undercut by those of his 
competitors who violate the safety and mini mum -wage 
laws. 

In the field of law enforcement, (he Department 
made 781 more investigations under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act during 1954 than were made during 
195,1 And this was done with 270 fewer employes. 

Operating with a staff smaller than last year, both 
in the Solicitors Office and in the Wage and Hour 
Division, the Department has enabled workers who had 
been underpaid for their work in violation of federal 
Jaws to recover several million dollars in wages. The 
amount recovered is substantially more than was re- 
covered last year. 

Thanks in part to the Department's stepped- up 
safety program, preliminary figures indicate that in- 
dustrial injuries throughout the country are at a new 
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low, below the 1953 record low of 13.4 disabling injuries 
per million man-hours worked. These, figures mean 
lives saved, suffering reduced and also economy for the 
nation's businesses. 

For the first time, the Department is making an all- 
out effort to encourage the states to raise their work 
men's compensation standards. A detailed study is be- 
ing made of the state laws in this area. Conferences are 
being held with state agencies and exports in the field 
Soon the Department will have an exemplary work- 
men's compensation law which will bo used to encour- 
age and assist the suites in modernizing and improving 
their laws 

Here, I suggest, is an area where the businessmen of 
America c ould be immensely helpful. While there arc 
workmen's compensation laws in all the states, an esti- 
mated 1 2,000,<XJfJ workers are still not protected be- 
cause of gaps in the coverage of employment under 
the laws. 

About half of the slates have elective coverage rather 
than a compulsory system of workmen 1 * compensation, 
which leaves many other workers unprotected. 

An estimated 2,000,000 workers are deprived of pro- 
tection in more than half the states because of the 
exemption of employers having fewer than a specified 
number of workers In some states, the coverage is 
restricted to a I ist of so-cal J ed ha n\ rdou s j< i bs. This also 
means that many thousands are excluded. These are 
all gaps that should be filled in as rapidly as possible. 



The heart of a workmen's compensation system is 
the benefit scale. If the compensation payments .oe 
so small that an injured worker would starve or be 
forced on relief, the law does not offer the protection 
which it was intended to give. Benefits should be in 
creased, therefore, to meet the greatly increased cost 
of living and to keep pare with the increases in the 
worker's average weekly wage. 

Although the Department of Labor is useful in this 
area to serve as a clearinghouse of ideas, the responsi- 
bility for workmen's compensation is in the states. And 
there fa where the businessmen of America can be help- 
ful m providing the local leadership that is necessary. 

Each state must take positive action to do for its 
citizens what they themselves cannot do but which 
must he done. For until the states meet adequately the 
demands of their citizens, there will be pressure on the 
federal government to do so and, as in the past, such 
pressures will encourage the further expansion of fed- 
eral regulation and control in these areas. 

This same philosophy must be applied to the mini- 
mum wage problem and unemployment insurance 
The frdend 75 cent minimum wage law leaves some 
aRUXMi.iNh i workers in this country unprotected and 
these 20,000,000 do not include government, executive 
or professional workers. Many of these 2U<000,n00 are 
engaged in intrastate rather than interstate work so 
they must look to the states for help. Each year mini- 
mum wage bills are introduced in state legislatures, but 
no state has enacted new minimum wage legislation 
since 1939. And stales which have minimum wage laws 
have not improved them substantially. 

The federal minimum wage protects both labor and 
management. It provides a floor under the wages of 
workers and protects employers from unfair mmpeti- 
tion based on substandard minimum Wage levels. It is 
essential that the wages keep pace with the changing 
economic c onditions. A floor which is too low provides 
little protection and no support. A higher minimum 
wage is justified 

A higher and higher minimum wage fur fewer and 
fewer workers is indefensible. Minimum wage legisla- 
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lion docs the most good when it covers the most work- 
er?- Universality of coverage is obviously out of the 
question. There are, however, large groups not now 
covered who both need and deserve minimum wage 
protection. The line that is drawn must depend upon 
economic conditions mid the feasibility of minimum- 
waRf legislation with respect to the workers? involved. 
This is, however, an area where further action is 
required. 

President Eisenhower has n -commended that unem- 
ployment insurance lienefits should equal fit) per cent, 
of a worker's weekly wage. Closely related to the in- 
adequacy of unemployment benefits throughout the 
country are the demands for a guaranteed annual wage 
which are currently in the new-; Workers do not want 
to be paid for not working. What they want is a rea- 
sonable degree of stability of employmenl and some 
adequate compensation if they become unemployed 
through no fault of their own. I believe this is an area 
when farsighted businessmen can and should take real 
leadership. 

Thesc are a few areas then when 1 thi' nation's busi- 
nessmen can help US and, in Fact f help themselves, for 
it is good business to have employes adequately com- 
pensated if they are injured or unemployed. 

In labor- ma riagement relations, the Department has 



encouraged sound industrial relations by educational, 
promotional and research activities which emphasize 
thi - problems lo he resolved rather than the parties and 
principles to he sustained. 

The government has adhered In a policy of noninter- 
vention in industrial disputes utiles* ( In - national inter- 
ior demands that it interc ede. 

1 believe that these policies have contributed in some 
measure to the labor peace (be country has enjoyed 
in 1954. 

Statistic s show that there were fewer man-days Ictsl 
due- to strikes during Uin-1 than in any year si nee World 
War 11. This is a tribute to both labor and manage 
ment and indicates a progressive maturity in their 
relationships. 

Basically the Labor Management Relations Act is 
son tic I. (Vibthi construe -1 ,\ - n n-ndments to the Act 
are needed, however. Tin- President recommend* >d 
such amendments. 

In this connection it should be kept in mind that 
the Labor Management Relations Act is piot as impor- 
tant in the field of employer-employe relations as its 
critics or its defenders would have us believe. Any 
such legislation, pi'o|H-rly conceived,, can only provide 
certain guide lines and certain rules, ( hhkI relations 
between the parties depend ultimately upon their atti 
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tudes toward one another. We must bring to the area 
of labor relations legislation a determination to leave 
as great an area as possible for free collective bargain- 
ing and to hold to a minimum, governmental interven- 
tion in the relationship between employers and their 
workers. 

One of the most significant developments in the 
area of labor statistics has been the rornbined slatement 
on employment with the Department of Commerce, 
rhis hrus combined what for many years were three 
separate sets of figures and has eliminated a great deal 
of confusion. 

Also new is an employment and earnings index 
which shows how many people are at work, how long 
they work each week and how much they earn. 




J*ast April 1 asked a group of outstanding experts in 
industrial relations and administration to make a 
thorough survey of the Department's programs and 
objectives. As a result of their recommendations, sev- 
eral reorganizations have l>een made. 

To give more impetus to the Labor Departments 
training and apprenticeship programs, a position for .1 
special assistant to the Secretary for training has been 
created and two new deputy directors of apprenticeship 
have been appointed in the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
One of these, deputies will maintain relations with labor 
unions and employers 1 associations, and one will im- 
prove the administration of the bureau by consolidat- 
ing functions and eliminating duplication. 

Important work is being done by a special committee 
which 1 appointed to look into the problems or all 
working men and women more than 45 years of age. 
Surprising as it may seem we have discovered that it is 
at that young age that employers start showing preju- 
dice in hiring. This problem will be increasingly im- 
portant in the years to come. 

The number of people over 4 a increased from 17 per 
cent of the population in 15)00 to 28 per cent in I!)"**), 
and by 1975 they will comprise nearly 50 per cent 
Unless the economy expands greatly the large num- 
ber of young people born in the 1940's will constitute 
extreme competition for workers over 45 in the lSHSO's, 
and large numbers of older people will suffer unem- 
ployment or dependency. 

After examining all the facts that we can get on this 
subject, we hope to draw up a complete action program 
set Iba 1 this important h[oc of our nations manpower 
may be better utilized. 



To help us in our work. T plan lo appoint two com- 
mittees, one representing the leaders of organized labor 
and (he other representing the employers of this coun- 
try. From them I hope to get much valuable advice 
and help. Without the support of both management 
and labor our strength would be seriously sapped. With 
it we can, I believe, effectively carry out our mandate 
to promote the welfare of the working men and women 
of America. 

The American economy is sound. We have main- 
tained a very high level of economic activity, There 
is no reason to believe that we shall not continue to 
move forward. Economic adjustments will always oc- 
cur in a free and dynamic society such as ours. It is 
not possible to eliminate these fluctuations entirely. 
I I M- problem Iwforeus is to keep moving Uglier des pile 
temporary setbacks. This, we are determined to do. I 
shall not make specific predictions here concerning 
levels of economic activity we can anticipate in 1955. I 
shall only assert categorically that the economy of the 
Un i ted S ta tes is sou nd a nd grow i ng. end 
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Dr. Kerr, chancellor of the University of 
California at Berkeley, is former direc- 
tor of the university's Institute of in- 
dustrial Relations and has served on 
several presidential fact-finding boards 

AS Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell enters his second year, 
these things may be .said about "him: 
L His excursion into political 
campaigning in the 1954 elections 
was undertaken at high cost to his 
continuing relations with organized 
labor. 

2. His legislative program is well 
considered, forward - looking and 
realistic. 

• i. I lis internal administrative per- 
formance is excellent 

The Secretary of Labor need not 
be all things to all men hut he is 
expected to be many things to many 
men. He should be, at one and the 
-mte time, a friend of labor, a friend 
of management, and a friend of the 
public al lau'e He .should listen to 
conflicting views with an open mind; 
yet he should have a firm and forth- 
rijfht program. He should be an 
effective representative of labor 
vievv>, in the Cabinet; yet he should 
be the Administration's spokesman 
to labor. 

These are only some of the many 
partially or wholly contradictory 
roles the Secretary of Labor is called 
upon to play. He cannot plav them 
all equally well— at least not on any 
one issue at any one moment of time 

Modern democratic society, with 
its mass organizations and the in- 
tense sensitivity it encourages on the 
part of the groups they represent to 
their changing economic welfare, 
raises problems of continuing mutual 
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accommodations among these groups. 
These problems rank among the 
great public perplexities of the age. 

Many institution* and many indi- 
viduals seek to assure that a suffi- 
cient degree of accommodation is 
achieved so that our highly interde- 
pendent industrial system can oper- 
ate with reasonable efficiency and 
continuity, The Secretary of Labor 
is one of these individuals and the 
] Jepartment of Labor is one of these 
institutions. How he and it perform 
can affect, in a significant way, the 
performance of the system at large. 
Let us see how the current Secretary 
of Labor is performing in three of the 
important roles into which his posi- 
tion has east him; as politician, as 
statesman, as administrator. 



Ah politician, Secretary Mitchell 
became a most controversial figure 
in the recent election campaign In 
particular, he asked the ballot box 
support of labor for the Eisenhower 
Administration; and he appealed 
over the ranking heads of organized 
labor challenging them with the very 
pn|iri. ,il |i ii ?i -;i.rr lii|i which AFL 

F uler Samuel Oompcrs s<> uli 

horred. Both of these actions dam 
aged his standing as Secretary of 
Labor or even as Secretary of Lalw>r 
and Management, if he prefers lo 
view himself in the broader and more 
impartial role the second title im- 
plies. He came to appear to many re- 
sponsible leaders of labor as the Sec- 
retary againsl Labor, and thus he 
can claim less than before (o interpret 
the interests at least of organized 
labejr in the Cabinet or to stand im- 
partially between organized labor 
and management. 

His recent speech behne the HO 

in Los Angeles undoubtedly has gone 
far lo offset with organized labor his 
campaign activities, but it has cer- 
tainly raised similar questions of 
partiality cm the management side 



During the political campaign 
Mr. Mite hell must have faced a hard 
choice. As a member of the Cabi- 
net he was obligated to the politi- 
cal success or even survival of the 
Administration; and he no doubt be- 
lieved deeply that the program of the 
Administration in the areas relevant 
to his responsibility was a worthy 
one. Perhaps, also, his influence 
within the Cabinet bore some rela- 
tion to his influence in the arena 
where the great questions of choice 
of leadership are settled in a democ- 
racy. 

But there must have been other 
consideration* i< } also and 

they pulled in another direction. 
Politics is conducted at many levels 
For our present pur puses perhaps 
two may be identified as 4 'selling a 
program" and "".selling a party." The 
two. of course, are not unrelated; hut 
the second is by all odds the more 
direct, the more partisan, the less 
dignified. Secretary Mitchell oper- 
a ted al the second level 

Now, traditionally in Hie United 
States, because of the sensitivity of 
his assignment, the Secretary of 
State operates in an election cam- 
paign only at the first level. He tries 
to persuade the electorate, at best, 
of the success of the program In id 
ministers; at worst, of its necessity. 
He does not openly canvass for votes 
for his party. May not the Secretary 
of Labor, caught between manage 
ment and latjor as he is, k*e in a some- 
what comparable i although far less 
sensitive) position, where he too. for 
the sake of the fully effective conduct 
of his office, should be removed from 
the more aggressive aspects of cam- 
paigning? 

lieyuinl the truest ion "f tin- wis 
dom of open campaigning at all is the 
question of whether Mr Mitchell 
should Itave charged the leaders of 
organised labor with violating their 
historical policy of mmparlisnnship. 
This charge may have resulted from 



a lack of appreciation of bow far 
organized labor in America has 
moved from the tenets of Samuel 
(iompers Mr. t lompers was suspi- 
cious of tcNi much emphasis on the 
legislative approach to economic 
problems; and to the 1 extent labor 
had to become embroiled in politics 
it was to be on a nonparty "elect your 
friends, defeat your enemies" tnasi-> 
But organized labor today sees a 
much larger sphere of action Tor gov- 
ernment and is incre asingly inclined 
to identify friends with Democrats. 
So ;in appe.-u to 1 \v ■ philosophy "I 
Mr. Gompers is no longer so effec- 
tive. Or the charge may have been 
the result of a deliberate calculation 
that it would influence union mem 
hers more than it alienated union 
leaders. Whether it accomplished 
the former or not, it certainly did the 
latter, 

And so the question is posed 
whether a Secretary of Lal>oi should 
directly campaign for votes at all, 
and, if he does, whether one of his 
tactics should be an attack on the 
leaders of organized Labor? 



Now this is more of a problem for 
a Republican Secretary of Labor 
than a Democratic one; for a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of Labor can cam- 
paign for votes and against the lead- 
ers of organized management with 
less efh* t on his year- round relation* 
ships, since the clientele of the De- 
partment, as an administrative 
agency. h:i.% been .mil still is more 
labor than management. 

As statesman, Secretary Mitchell 
lias a program of substance and one 
which is likely to receive greater con- 
gressional support exactly because 
the Secretary and his party were 
not successful in retaining political 
control of Congress. And to the ex- 
tent the Secretary's legislative pro- 
gram is made effective, the debit he 
piled up in organized laitor's account 
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book by his political activities may 
very likely be diminished over time, 
particularly, also, because he has 
stood well personally with many 
labor leaders. So the Secretary may 
win by having first lost— win as a 
statesman due to the fact that his 
party lost politically. 

Secretary Mitchell is particularly 
concerned about the sad state of prc>- 
tective legislation in the United 
States. Unemployment and work- 
men's compensation benefits and 
minimum wages are generally ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents n -mis. 
When the cost of living" rises substan- 
tially, as it has over the past decade 
and a half, these terms, which by 
their very nature Lend to move rela- 
tively slowly, have less and less real 
value. 

Also as the standard of living 
rises, as it has quite significantly 
over recent years, these .static terms 
deteriorate mm pared to commonly 
accepted levels of living. 

There was quite a burst of protec- 
tive legislation in the 1930's, but it is 
now, in many cases, less adequate in 
its provisions than when originally 
adopted. The Secretary hopes that 
the provisions of this legislation tan 
be modernized. Much of this legis- 
lation is the province of state gov- 
ernments, however, and so the fed- 
eral government can only influence 
and not control. But this recently 
neglected area warrants the re-exam- 
ination which the Secretary intends 
to encourage. 

The Administration has some 
promises to redeem dating from 1952 
in connection with the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This Act is, in some respects, 
unbalanced unci potentially destruc- 
tive of the weaker elements of organ- 
ized labor if economic conditions 
favor recourse to some of its clauses 
by antiunion employers. The late 
Senator Robert Taft himself, as well 
as 1 'resident Eisenhower, favored 
some revision. 



Tt would be an art of statesman- 
ship for the Secretary of Labor to 
propose a more thoroughgoing re- 
view than the 1952 proposals en- 
visaged. The Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act were both histori- 
cal accidents — the first a depression 
response to the weak bargaining con- 
ditions of labor; the second a postwar 
reaction to widespread labor strife, 

Hefore these historical situation* 
lead to (he permanent imprisonment 
of American labor and management 
in a web of federal legislation, exces- 
sive whet fu r measured by our own 
pre-1930 experience or by the experi- 
ence of every other democratic na- 
tion in the world 'with the possible 
exception of Australia), wc should 



take another look at what we reallv 
want The Taft-Hartley Act might 
well be replaced by four new and 
separate laws, one governing the 
mediation ol" labor disputes, .-mother 
providing for bargaining agent elec- 
tions, a third giving certain protec- 
tions to third parties, and a fourth 
guaranteeing democratic rights to 
members of organized groups, These 
are separate and distinct problems 
which might better be handled indi 
viduaJly than covered in an omnibus 
law which tries to control almost 
everything at once. 

But with the narrow margin of 
party control in Congress and the 
concentration of attention which will 
shortly come with preparation of 
campaigning positions for 19fj6, it 
now does not appear likely that even 
the 1952 promises will be fulfilled. 

A re- exam i nation is also in order 
for the federal minimum wage legis- 
lation which is subject to more direct 
influence by the Secretary. Here 
some revision is necessary, if anv 
effective floor at all is to be placed 
under wage levels, and under inter- 
state competition among industries. 



As an administrator, Secretary 
Mitchell is doing one of the best jobs 
in the history of the Department. To 
begin with, he is administering the 
Department, which some earlier Sec 
retaries never did— the individual 
bureaus went their own ways largely 
unnoticed and certainly unsuper- 
vised. What is more, he is administer- 
ing the Department very well. The 
Secretary has the confidence and 
even the enthusiastic support of his 
staff— the latter no mean fe.-d in a 
civil service enterprise He is under 
taking a thorough review of all de- 
partmental program*, reorganizing 
the top staff to bring greater unity 
into departmental aetivity t develop- 
ing separate la heir and management 
advisory committees {following the 
successful precedent set by the 
Hureau of Labor Statistics) to give 
the Department more direct and offi- 
cial access to the views of the people 
it primarily serves, and in other ways 
breathing new life ami spirit into the 
organization. 

Mr, Mitchell has al.mi become in- 
fluential in the entire field of federal 
labor affairs and not just in the run- 
ning of his department. For ex- 
ample, he is the key man in the mak- 
ing of appointments to all major 
po-sts in hi.s area of interest whether 
those posts lie within or without his 
department. This raises (he status of 
the Department of Labor, as well as 
of the Secretary himself, and is a 
gain for coherence in (he handling 
of labor affairs by the federal gov- 
ernment END 
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Buy your air conditioner now 
... start payments in May 




Get ready for summer heat 
now with Worthington 

Now's the time to install Worthington 
air conditioning in your place of business. 
No installation delays due to hot weather 
ru>h. 

It's as simple as this: 

( 1 ) Cull your local Worthington dealer 
(his number is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book). 

(2) Tell him you want a Worthington 
unit now, 

(3) Buy it in January or February 
with a low down payment — balance of 
payments start in May. 

Thai's it. The job will be done in record 
time — and you won't have to watt in line 
for an air conditioner when the doy d.iys 
sneak up on your town. 

Get the jump on summer now — call 
your Worthington dealer today or send 
in the coupon. 



34% MOBF CUSTOMEBS! I hat's wha1 Wnrlhington 
air conditioning ikvs for mi miner m^iness in 
rtslnur;int?». Doctors, dentists, report 24% more 
patients . . . women's s,hpps mote sties 
. . . beauty shops 3 3% more customers. Three- 
dimensional circulation, carefree performance, 
ami whisper-quid operation put this good-look- 
ing Worthington unit years ahead of the field. 

A. 5.22 



WORTHINGTON 



CLIMATE ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, 

BUSINESS AND THE HOME 



WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 
Section A.5.22-N 
Harrison, New Jersey 

Please ask □ Worthington dealer to give me mere detail* 
on your "Buy Now — Pay Later" plan. 



Name 

Address 

City 



lone 



Slate 



BETTER SCHOOLS 
ARE COMING 



BY OVETA CULP HOBBY 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 



TV/r 

J"WJ>IDWAY in the Eisenhower Administration, ad- 
vancement of the health, education, and welfare of the 
American people is on a .sounder and stronger basis 
than ever before. 

This Administration's first year was largely devoted 
to pulling the government's manifold nativities in these 
vital fields together into one strongly integrated* 
smooth-running Cabinet department. The early 
months especial Jy were devoted to selecting our key 
people, analyzing operations, cutting overhead ex- 
penses, and recommending legislative improvements. 

The second year saw the Eighty third Congress 
enact most of President Eisenhower's recommendations 
in the fields of health, education, and welfare. 

The social security system was expanded and 
strengthened, the federal-state hospital construction 
program was modernized and broadened, and steps 
were taken to accelerate the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped workers. Other important legislation will re- 
sult in effective action in on better schools and 
more teachers, sounder food and drug protection, and 
progress against juvenile delinquency. 



In the social security field, the 1954 amendments 
made the biggest improvements in more than 15 wars 
As a result, in 1955 more than 10.000.000 additional 
Americans and their families will be eligible, I'm- the 
first time, for the protection of old-age and survivor's 
insurance. In addition, the new amendments will: 

1. Increase monthly social security benefits on a 
percentage basis ranging from !?5 to S 13.50 additional 
for retired workers, with proportionate boosts in 
monthly payments to widows and orphans. 

2. Allow retired workers to earn as much as $1,200 
a year without loss of social security benefits. 

J. Liberalize the law's operation further by remov- 
ing certain statutory inequities. 

The maximum monthly retirement payment to a 
single worker of $108.6X1 per month under the new law 
is equivalent to the income from S32 r 5O0 in savings 
invested at four per cent. 
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The maximum for a married worker of $162,50 per 
month equals the income from $48,000 in savings at 
four per cent. The $200 per month for a widow with 
two dependent children matches the return on $60,000 
in savings invested at four per rent. 

R.ji h of these improvements in old-age and survivor's 
insurance will help make hnlh the working years and 
retirement more secure for the vast majority of our 
citizens. 

In the field of health, on President Eisenhower's 
recommendation. Congress broadened the federat- 
state-local community hospital construction program. 
This will mean— in 1955 -starting the construction of 
additional chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, 
diagnostic and treatment centers, and medical rehabili- 
tation centers. 

These facilities are badly needed in the national fight 
against chronic illness and disability— the principal 
medical problems of older people. Cost of the new con- 
struction, which Will provide more beds for older 
patients at lower cost, will be shared by communities, 
states and the federal government 

For this purpose, Congress authorized $182,000,000 
aver the next three years, in addition to a regular 
annual appropriation of $150,000,000 to build more 
general hospitals and public health centers. 

New hope was given many thousands of Americans 
disabled by disease and accidents when Congress ap- 
proved President Eisenhower's Request for an acceler- 
ated program of vocational rehabilitation. The number 
of disabled people restored <o self-reliance and .self 
support will be stepped up from the present rate of 
about 55,000 a year to a goal of 200.000 a year by 1H59. 

Almost $28,000,000 was voted by Congress for 
matching grants-in-aid to the states and for grants to 
colleges and other institutions to expand training of 
rehabilitation workers. Construction of additional 
comprehensive medical rehabilitation facilities will 
also aid this program. 

As the President has pointed out, vocational rehabili- 
lation emphasizes the great store set by Americans on 
the dignity and the worth of the individual. Its humani- 
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tarian purpose is. to lie sure, the most important fea- 
ture of rehabilitation. Not to be overlooked, however, 
is the fact that the coat of returning a citizen to a 
happier and more active life is substantially less than 
permitting him to remain in enforced idleness nn the 
public assistance rolls. 

Signi fix-ant amendment's to the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act enacted by the Eighty third Congress will 
mean greater consumer protection in 1955 and lowered 
costs for industry and government. 

The process of establishing or amending food >4and- 
ardfl will hi* shortened and simplified, thereby t utting 
their cost to industry and the government alike. Con- 
gr<ss also authorized the Department's Food and Drug 
Administration to regulate fruit and vegetable sprays 
and other pesticides to protect consumers aii iin-l j h .- 
sible harmful effects. 

This year, a citizens' committee will study the entire 
federal food, drug, and cosmetic inspection program to 
determine whether il is meeting the needs of the Ameri- 
can consumer in view of rapid technological develop- 
ments and economic change. 



Tn the field of education, ci listens and educators will 
meet all a* toss tin 1 country in l9oJi lo study local edu- 
cational needs and to pool (heir findings in a nation- 
wide conference. 

To help stales rind local communities overcome their 
school problems— especially teacher and classroom 
shortages — Congress authorized support for a series of 
state conferences on education, to culminate in a White 
House Conference in 1955. State conferences have al- 
ready been held in Wyoming, Nebraska, Washington, 
Connecticut, and Kansas, and more are ill the offing. 
The While House meeting will be held in November. 

Itv Ihus promoting local appraisal of educational 
needs and fiscal capacity to meet those needs, Congress 
wisely provided for nationwide action within the frame- 
work" of the traditional principles of local control of 
and responsibility for public education, 

Tin- slarlling rise in juvenile delinquency- an in- 
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crease of 45 per cent since 1948 — is one of the nation's 
moat poignant and haffling social problems. In 1955 
;i new unit in the Department's Children's Bureau will 
provide active leadership to staffs, local ^immunities, 
and other groups .seeking improved methods of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. 



A conference on juvenile delinquency, called by 
the Department, was attended this past summer in 
Washington by police officers, judges, teachers, proba- 
tion officers, clergymen, and representatives of public 
and voluntary social agencies and of civic, lahor and 
fraternal organizations from 43 states. A new Labora- 
tory ftf Child Research has been established at the 
National Institutes of Kerch h, Bethesda, Md,, to under- 
take psychological research studies of seriously dis- 
turbed children. 

These :ire some of the major accomplishments of 
1954 What lies ahead in 1955— the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration's third year? 

President Kisenhower has emphasized that the na- 
tion's health will continue to be a matter of major con- 
cern to his Administration in the years ahead. 

Huch measures as health rein.su ranee, medical insur- 
ance for federal employes, and revision of the structure 
of grants- in-:iid to stales arc expects! lo nun*' In -fore 
the Congress again. 

In the field of education, the coming year will be 
marked by a renewed determination to improve the 
educational systems of the nation < hit of the grassroots 
state conferences on education and the White House 
Conference in Washington will urn loubledly come 
prompt j i ii f I effective net ion to overcome shorl.-igcs of 
tea i hers and clans rooms. 

In essence, then, l9oo like the past two years — 
will see continued striving toward this Department's 
prime goal; helping the individual American achieve a 
t:i '•. ill -r measure of health, education and security for 
himself and his family, 

This is a sound path, we believe, to a stronger and 
better America for everyone, END 
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An independent analysis of 

HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE 



HEW 

drags its feet 



BY GORDON W. BLACK WELL 



THE Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare marked up a num- 
lier of encouraging dew -J op merits in 
1954, such as extension of social 
security, expansion of vocational 
rehabilitation, increased support for 
health reseaeh, in, I Lu^er funds for 
vocational education. 

On the other hand, there has been 
considerable drugging of the feet by 
both HEW and by Congress, espe- 
cially in the field of education, in 
which HEW failed to givo forward 
looking leadership. 

The austere economy efforts of (he 
Administration seemed to soften 
somewhat as the 1954 fall political 
campaign drew near. One may rather 
confidently predict that the next 
year will see the Congress give still 
further attention to health, particu- 
larly mental health. 

The studies and reports of the 
President a Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, so long post- 
poned by a switch in chairmanship 
and general fumbling, still promise 
to be extremely significant for 
health, welfare and education. These 
three fields have to rely heavily upon 
federal grants in-aid to the states. 
For months action lias been delayed 
awaiting recommendations of the 
commission on the federal-state rela- 
tionship in sharing the financial load, 
HEW claims savings of $1,300,000 
through administrative changes and 
a personnel reduction of 5H9 during 
the year Although these economic 
are minor within the total program, 
it seems apparent that the Depart- 
ment is being well administered, 
However, there is little indication 
that morale of the professional per- 
sonnel has improved much over its 
low point of the summer of 1953. 
On the welfare front the 1954 
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amendments to the Social Security 
Act were the most important in 15 
years Coverage of social security 
has now been extended to nine out 
of every ten workers. Benefits have 
been boosted for 5,600,000 people. 

However, there has been failure 
thus far to provide variable grants to 
states for their public assistance pro- 
grams^ — a principle advocated by the 
Social Security Administration for 
many years. The variable grant 
principle would provide public as- 
sistance payments by the federal 
government to each state as the aver- 
age income of that state is related to 
the average income of the nation. 
This would mean that those states 
with low per capita income would re- 
ceive a larger proportion of the fed- 
eral public assistance contribution. 

HEW has shown new interest in 
juvenile delinquency. The Juvenile 
Delinquency Service has been set up 
in the Children's Bureau, with a 
Laboratory of Child Research in the 
Public Health Service- 
But as yet, no new action program 
has been formulated. Meanwhile, 
appropriation of federal fund.s for 
child welfare services continues to be 
inadequate, although under existing 
authorization a third more money 
may be appropriated if Congress so 
desires. 

Cencrally speaking, the welfare 
portion of HEW's responsibility has 
been most adequately handled up to 
now. The danger is that the Admin- 
istration may attempt drastic revi- 
sion in policy relative to grants-in- 
aid to the states. Since this is the 
chief method of operation of the 
social security program, the welfare 
of people in the poorer states would 
be threatened. 

In the area of health 1955 will 



Dr. BlackwelLdtrector of Institute 
for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, has 
Written extensively on health, 
education and welfare problems 



bring the most controversy and per- 
haps the most progress. The Admin- 
istration was 50 per cent successful 
in its health proposals— getting con- 
gressional support to expand voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and to aid con- 
struction of hospitals and other medi- 
cal care facilities. The Administra- 
tion failed to put across a health re- 
insurance plan and a new grants-in- 
aid formula for assisting states in 
their health programs. 

Congress went all-out on voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Grants-in-aid 
were increased considerably, with 
the states to take over more of the 
burden yearly. This program has 
been accelerated so that by 1959 
more than three times as many dis- 
abled people will be aided each' year. 
There is much merit in well directed 
rehabilitation programs and there is 
no doubt that (he social benefits are 
worth the investment of even more 
money. It appears, however, that the 
arguments which persuaded Con- 
gress were overdramatized and (hat 
perhaps too much was claimed for 
the program. 

I{i visions in the Hospitil Survey 
and Construction Act extended cov- 
erage to new kinds of medical facil- 
ities, especially institutions caring 
for the physically disabled and the 
aged. The additional funds for the 
expanded program can be well used. 
It will take many years before even 
the most crucial needs are met in 
this field. 

Perhaps the most hotly debuted 
health proposal was the health rein- 
surance bill. In 1952 only 17 per 
cent of the nation's entire health bill 
was paid by insurance; 63,000,000 
out of m ,000,000 Americans had no 
health insurance at all. This effort 
to extend the coverage of private 
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Camera crews play "leapfrog" 
to film Mohilgos Economy Run 




Enlronti in *b* gnnuol M^bil-gas Eccwftmy Rwi 
*yon't stop ffff pictures, $p Id ciyver rrtis ev*nt tflr 
General P*hrcjl»um Corpora Hon, tamero cr*w» 
of ttl* Corn and McGlone movie production 
company "leapfrog' each other -wiHi tti#ir Cinr- 
Kodak Special Caratrni rvt>vf<tt<d on lop of 
stQtiQni wagoni. 

Rough reads, dust, arid billiard* mate endi- 
ng movies. Bui rhey alio moke Ihis rontesr just 
ai grueling, far Ihe Camera* us for rht tors. "The 
belt cameras *e> have found fo* rti» job,'" T. W. 
Cole repcrti,, "are Hint-Kodak Specials. They 
arc fugged ond v*rtat:ie, And the *»lrn fll>n 
rnngallnei nl»on Itiol th»y or* gf*«r/J ready 
to shoot." 

General Puroltum u>i*i mg<vi«s \q accclerol* 
public *Reitem*i*t lurremndwa this famoui Econ- 
omy Run. They obo deliver e«tra rfiiteca* for 
Mflbilaai product pr«M*Clion|. P*rhapt yau, loo. 
Can profit from PlO*i*i mod* with g Cine-Kodak 
Special Camera. 




Getting workers to THINK safety... 

Chrk Equipment Company does it with movies 



How Friden proved "who done if* 




Port 4615 in an en peri menial model of a Friden 
Cokvlalinfl Madwne wgs rnoking mistakei. &i/f 
no one hnev why # becqvte ~<t traveled much too 
fail for th* «ye lo follow, 

Fride-i* salv*d Hi it problem with a Kodak High 
Speed Camera. Every phase of the miscalcula- 
tion wot pholOflfOphed and screened at leu 
than I .'300th ©' ill arising I speed. The mov es 
clearly ihowed lhal port 4$ 16 was not guilty at 
all— the culprit wal Q pari thai brushed iH 

This U iini one •* ample, layi Fridnn, af how 
high-speed photography hot eliminated much 
woiierul trlal-ond-error reteorct*. Can it cui 
your research tasti, too? 



"The Best Home Buys 

Before Your Eyes 1 ' 




Vrilh Ihis slogan and si* Kodak Pony 328 Cam- 
eras, John T. Nathnagle Or Jfocheilor, N. ¥. t hat 
mushroomed hit copyrighted -Gallery of Hornet" 
from a J400,000 real estate buwness in 1 949 to 7 
galleritfs in 6 cities and S 8,000,000 Rotheiler 
grass in 1954- 

M*»hnaglo analyied rive Irnmendous woit* in 
driving prospects from hoi#t* la rmuse, Qve* a 
period ol day* and weeki. So now he orf»rs dp 
eye-ce-tching picture q ...ll^ry of every property 
offered- the actual he*i*t are shown g*ify after 
Ifce prospect ha i narrowed his photo seledlo*- 

This lupef-market opproaeh to real estate 
telling hoi been to wcceiiful khat Nothnagle is 
now franchising hh idea to leading real ettQfe 
brokers in other cities. Con photography b« your 
nhorl cut la siKCess, too* 



Safe working methods boost employee mo- 
rale and save dollars for ihc employer. But 
many workers resist safety training like 
school buys shying from dancing lessons, 

The C'brk Kquipmeni Company, how- 
ever, has found ihe answer. Their 25-minute 
movie, "Safely Saves," teaches Hafcty pro- 
cedures to users of Clark lifl trucks and 
other materials-handling equipment. IJra- 
iniiiic and enK-1 Lamiiiig, ihe film leaches 
more I nan basic safety techniques, ll stimu- 
lates the workers to ihittk in ierms of safely, 

Selling abilify, loo 

The movie is pari of a mobile training school 
on the use and maintenance of the com- 
pany's equipment. The school is transported 
all over the country by Iruiler iruck as a 
service to Clark Equipmeni Company cus- 
tomers. 1 1 pays olT handsomely as j smiles 
stimulant and good-will builder, (oo, 

Sirwc tins "M.hool on wheels" is packed 
and unpacked in a hurry. Dark must use 
movie projcciors that combine simplicity 
i»nd rustticdness. To mce1 these specifica- 
tions with projectors that also deliver superb 



sound and visual reproduction. Paul king 
of K rum's Audio- Visual in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, recommended Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projectors Here's why: 

Pageants never need oiling 

Only Pageant Projectors are permanently 
prc-lubricaicd to by -pass the common 
trouble ^|^^>c of impropct oiling. To ( Uik, 
I his means worry-free projection on the 
road, where repairs are usually impossible. 
And thanks to ihe versatility of the sound 
mechanisms, Clark is able so use Pageant 
amplifiers and speakers as a public-address 
system during non-film port ions, eliminating 
the need for special extra equipment. 

The rugjjed dependability of P.* fleam Pro- 
jeuu^ makes them ideal for industrial use. 
There are 6 models to choose from, and 
prices stgri ai $425 (subject lo change with- 
out notice), Think over your own selling and 
training problems^ — chances arc that movies 
can help soke them easily and effectively. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for 
a free demonstration. No ohl ^aiion Or 
mail the coupon for full details. 
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| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Bept, S-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. I 



PJ»dj* hmJ mi Ine iwnw of imriir Kodak AuAp-Viin^iS IWrr «^ {crnp/vn i'irfo.rnH*HKn on 
tauipmtnt <n*rir*ef. Q KadmtQp* l t OQ*9M I4*nm. Sound Prai*ctan Q Citim-Kodak Sptctal I 
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The Pavement can mean 

The Difference Between £0 and Death 

Your lirrs and brakes may be perfect. Yet you can go into fenacb- 
erous skids that endanger your life and ihr- livi-s of others. 

You Jtji-Ji1 1m< < I ri vine in a drizzling 1 rain. The pavement is W eL 
Suddenly a child darts out. Your heart leap*. Tim terrified , ftiU] 
falls, Ym slam on tho hrnkN->' Ymr tire* prab Hie piv^ri.-at — 
and (hey twlti! You stop short of a heart breaking I ragedy because 
yr ff tm ky eiunigli (.> bo d riving on concrete. 

Concrete is the safest pavement. Its prill y surface provide* 
unif^rmh high skid resist kj ire for .aiick *tnps, ewn in rain. Tliia 
means rxlru protection for 1*j1Ii drivers and pedestrians. 

At night concrete's light color reflect'* up to four times mure 
light than dark pavements and provides maximum visibility. 
Wet or dry, night or day, you are swfer driving on concrete. 

Concrete is the most eeooomtcal pavement, tea It k moderate 
in first oast and gives many more years of uninterrupted service 
at far less timiiih-narnv nwl than : n i y other puvcriieal. 

You pay for pavementa with gas taxes and license Tees. So 
Insist on concrete, I tie- lew annual ciwt pavement that's much 
safer to drive on, For mm < i» formation write for a free, illustrated 
3*mU.-<. distributed only in trie [ niterj ^talrs m\\i Can;id;i. 




SETTER NIGHTTIME VISIBILITY 

Concr*1* reA*<rli m uc h nwir» light than do**- 
coJof«d pavtflifnr in ba ttgroi#tid. Tvt ton 
3** farther, hov* imn to OYpid QKldtflhu 



"■UILT-JN" SKID IESISTANCI 

Corxxate'i gritty t*itvr* Qripi lirm MghHy, 
p»rtnilling fatt, iaf« **tirrgency itapt k^i 
Tw*fving oc rtidrfino, erer* ttiough it* faini<ig. 



PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

D*p*f. A1-M, 33 W. Grand Avm., Chicago 10, III. 



A ftibenit nt?jni;tl<? n Id Imprnvt Aid ttlenri th» 
W1 Cl pal Kind cimtnt Ind ttwrcrflf . . . through 
stwniifct ittwicfi and *n|in«*nnj nm,j 
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health insurance was defeated hy an 
alliance of those who fear that any 
move in the held of health will lead 
to socialized medicine, and private 
insurance companies which thought 
(he bill did not adequately repre- 
sent their interests. The Adminis 
tration plans to reintroduce this bill 
in 1955. 

The Department's move to revise 
the policy of health grants-in-aid to 
the states was not acceptable to Con- 
gress. The proposed change called 
for block grants, which each state in 
turn would have parceled out to its 
various health programs. There 
would be a long-range plan whereby 
grants to the slates for health pur- 
poses would he placed on a decreas- 
ing basts sueh as thai generally used 
by foundations. The Department 
took the position that these changes 
were not meant to reduce appropria- 
tions but rather to make sure that 
each federal dollar spent brought a 
greater return. The Administration 
will janbahlv renew its efforts in 
1955 to obtain the support of stat'' 
health officers for its proposal. 

Grants-in-aid to the states for 
health purpose* have been further 
reduced. Instead of a planned and 
orderly takeover by states and local- 
ities, there has been a decline of pre- 
vent ion and community health serv- 
ices. The Administration's action is 
considered by public health forces to 
be shortsighted and poorly timed, 
because states have often been un- 
able to take up the slack. The appro- 
priations eut.s have been esperinlly 
damaging to recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel. 

Toward the end of the past session 
of Congress the Administration 
wanted to make some kind of record 
in public health. Budgetary re- 

-.1 ri< tion- iv. -n ■ .r-'-:| iii flu iiclds of 

tuberculosis and venereal disease. 
This action was wise because of tin- 
success of the programs in both 
fields. In large areas of the country 
tuberculosis mortality rates are fall- 
ing as much as 2f) per cent each year, 
and the new cases recorded, though 
falling more slowly T are also respond- 
ing to the control measures applied. 
The level of financial support for 
the National Institutes of Health re- 
mained about (he same in 1954 ex- 
cept for notable increases in heart, 
cancer and mental health. Funds for 
N1H reseaivh and training grants 
constitute one of the best of all in- 
vestments—a point recognized by 
the Administration. 

in the field of education, the Dp- 
parti i tent has dragged its feet most 
noticeably. There is increasing evi- 
dence that the President is sur- 
rounded by advisers who either do 
not understand problems of educa- 
tion or who regard them as uuimpor- 
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NOW YOU CAN ENJOY WIDER 
USE OF THE MAILS AT SAVINGS 
THAT PAY OFF HANDSOMELY 



GREATLY ENLARGES 
MAILING POSSIBILITIES 

SLASHES OPERATING 
COSTS BY fiO% 



INSERTING 
& MAILING 
MACHINE 




Push a button! Inserting & Mailing Machine takes over costly, 
time-consuming mailing preparation^ No bored* lackadaisical 
hand workers; no robbing other departments to get oui routine 
mailings. Your machine gathers up to 8 enclosures, inserts 
in envelope, seals, meters postage, counts and stacks. It replaces 
dozens of clerks, saves floor space, eliminates supervision — ■ 
often cuts costs by 80%. 

This new efficiency goes deeper than economy. Your Inserting 
& Mailing Machine is always ready to go, You'll find it easy 
to reach salesmen, jobbers, retailers, employees, stockholders, 
subscribers, suppliers: in fact, all the folks you selJ or service. 
Today these mailings can be important. 



See Savings Before You Buy, 

Get the facts. We will prepare a time-cost study, 
showing your present costs and the savings you will 
make with media ni tat iom Figures will be left for 
your review, Just ask for Analysis & Proposal. 
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PHILLIPSIUtfi, NEW JfRSEt 




MAIL MORE, SPEND LESS 

• . . WITH MECHANIZATION 

• advertising, sales promotion 

• hilts, statements, price lists, 
premium notices 

• public relations and publicity 

• stockholder mailings 

• Magazines, newspapers, 

reports 

• catalog and house organs 



WIDER HOirZONS WITH 

MECHANIZED HAILING . 
lii* lh» coupon to f*c«*vi rtill 
iiH«MtriiM» Illwitra1*d heaklit. 



N5ERTING AND MAILING MACHINE 

FHlLLIPSftURG, NEW JERSEY 

□ We'd Ufa *x ANALYSIS & PROPOSAL 
relating iv out mati mailing operation. 

□ Send us WIDER HORIZONS WITH 
MECHANIZED MAILING. 
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Fancy price faq% don'l make An* 
deikt B v | Ire "ID" Irode-mQfk dart! 
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. . . eani<rucr*d willi nri of tel«oed 
woods (or lotting durability , . . and 
des-igned with comfortable nubility 
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symbol Iha1 {*rlifies Indiana D*0 
quality, You'll rind it in the middle 
drewsr of every mgd*! . . , plus □ 
P ,; « *ag far more rtiodcif ihart yav 
m^'g h I ex pett r 



Before you decide on any 
desk, wrjle far Ih* name of 
your nearest Indiana D««k 
d*ol*r. 
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tant. The President's aides and Sec- 
retary Oveta Culp Hobby herself 
have rebuffed official representatives 
of educational organizations when 
they have sought appt.tintmer.ts. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
not fared too badly budgetwise. 
However, long- unstayed but impor- 
tant bureau positions have not yet 
been filled although the present 
Com miss toner, Samuel M. Brownell, 
took office more than a year ago. 
Vacancies in other key spots have, 
meanwhile, developed during the 
past year, further impairing effici- 
ency and effectiveness. There is also 
t -i insidi -r; > hi e d iss; j ti^factit in an i< , i i g 
educators over the Presidents failure 
to appoint a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on ^duration as provided in 
195J legislation. 

Appropriation of Congressional 
funds for a series of state conferences 
on educational needs, to culminate 
in a national White House confer- 
enee on education, apptears to he 
largely a smokesc reen action to di- 
vert at tention from pressing immedi- 
ate needs in the education of Ameri- 
can children, If, indeed, sufficient 
facts on shortages of classrooms and 
teachers are not already availably 
the procedure of state conferences is 
hardly ealcuJated as an efficient way 
of obtaining these facts or of develop- 
ing a formula to demonstrate proven 
need and reasonable state and local 
effort. White these conference are 
being held, millions of school chil- 
dren continue to attend crowded or 
makeshift classrooms, 

The lag in new school construction 
during World War II, enrolment in- 
creases due to high birth rates, and 
failure to replace old facilities during 
the past several years h:ive combined 
to make the national .shortage of 
schoolrooms extremely serious. One 
authority estimates that 20 per cent 
of all pupils are now attending school 
in firotraps; ten per cent of ele- 
mentary pupils are in buildings more 
than 50 years old. 

In some of (he poorer states, which 
have the highest birth rates, the situ- 
ation is especially serious. Results 
of the National School l-acilitiea 
Survey conducted by the Office of 
Education in cooperation with state 
educational authorities indicaM 
that J? ill, 000, 000,000 in school con- 
struction ts presently needed. Allow- 
ing for increasing enrolment of chil- 
dren already born and for normal 
replacement of classrooms, £4,000,- 
!KH rJH K.i will be needed every year for 
the next five years and somewhat Jess 
thereafter. By no stretch of the 
imagination can alt this come from 
state and local sources, 

It is hard to reconcile Ihe I'rcsi 
dent s flat statement in his second 
State of the Union message that "the 



federal government should stand 
ready to assist states which demon 
strably cannot provide sufficient 
school buildings;' with the attitude 
of opposition to school construction 
aid taken by Secretary Hobby and 
with Commissioner of Education 
Brownell. Their point that the fed- 
eral government should do nothing 
on this until the need has been dis 
cussed by state and national confer- 
ences seems hardly tenable. 

Considerable attention by mem 
bers of Congress was given to the 
school construction problem through- 
out the year. Some 17 House bills 
and four Senate bills were intro- 
duced, but none of these ever came 
to a vote. The Senate bill which re 
ceived most attention called for 
■SolKUHJlUKKI for a two-year period to 
help states and localities build 
schools. Funds were to be distributed 
on the basis of school-age population 
and per capita income of the states. 

It did not please champions of 
education that the President pro- 
posed to the Conference of State 
Governors a multibillion dollar pro- 
gram for highway construction with 
federal aid, at the very time the Ad- 
mlnistration was turning a deaf ear 
to the critical need for sclntol con 
strut tion This problem is so serious 
it is certain to get considerable atten- 
tion in Congress in 1955, 

The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental notations has established a 
task fon-e on federal aid to educa- 
tion, The membership of this force 
indicates that it will hardly develop 
a favorable position relative to fed- 
eral aid. One may expect that it will 
recommend large-scale curtailment 
in most federal education grunts to 
states, which now stand at SI, 400,- 
000,000 annually. 

Whereas state governments paid 
1 7 per cent of the cost of education 
in this proportion had risen to 

40 per cent in ]<>5t. This shining of 
the educational burden to states 
largely accounts for the vast im- 
provement in rural education, since 
rural schools now get their propor- 
tionate part of the support This has 
come about through equalization 
plans under which state funds go in 
proportionately larger amounts to 
local school units in need of help. In 
general, this is the way by which fed- 
eral aid advocates want the national 
government to help states least able 
to support minimum educational 
standards. 

In summary it can be stated that 
the Administration's policies in 
health, education, and welfare have 
beconH" somewhat more forward- 
looking in UKM than in the preceding 
year, but hnvea considerable way to 
go to meet the needs in the three 
fields, especially education. END 
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Our Strategy 
Lacks Flexibility 

{Continued from page SB) 
process of organization, few of which 
could ho made ready U\r eombnl in 

than a year. By 1957, the goal 
1*5 a regular army of 1 ,200.tK)0 men in 
24 combat divisions and their sup- 
porting unite, a goal which was saved 
last year from reduction below pro- 
jected. Air Force strength only by the 
vigorous intercession of Gen, Mat- 
thew B, Ridgway, Chief of Staff. 

Steps to remedy the present lack 
of Army nerves, although they 
would not .stiffen the reserve ready 
i mi k-ittli-, will be taken in 1955. 
The Defense Department will ask 
the Eighty-fourth Congress for a re- 
newal of the Draft Act before its 
expiration June 30. It will seek two 
major improvements over pre% r ious 
draft laws. One will be an extension 
of the lifenf the Art from two years, 
as in the past, to four. The other will 
be aimed at building a reserve force 
to buck up the Army in being. 



Beginning with the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, every draft law has , 
carried a requirement that men re- 
leased from active duty must serve a 
stated number of years in the re- 
serves. This provision never has been 
enforced aince it was ignored for poli- 
tical reasons during World War II. 
Any attempt to enforce it now prob- 
ably would set off political dynamite. 

So the Defense Department will 
ask for a reserve clause with teeth, 
swallow the loss of the millions of 
men who should have been recruited 
for the reserve in the past dozen 
years, and start building when and if 
Congress gives it unquestioned 
authority. 

Total service under the proposed 
clause would he ten years, normally 
two years on active duty and eight 
in i he organized reserve. Mr. Wilson 
hopes to establish a plan under 
which 50,000 to 100,000 young men 
under drift age could volunteer e.n b 
veur fur six months active duty and 
9V& years in the organized reserve. 
He hopes also to reduce the numer- 
ous deferments whereby the draft 
has been made in the past to apply 
to only a part of the imputation. 

In its first two years the pn-.-n1 
administration of the Defense De 
partment has made an enviable 
record in management- If only in 
Hie next two years i1 could find tin: 
way to a military doctrine more 
nearly in accord with the realities of 
the times, the nation Plight some day 
look back upon it in gratitude. END 



"Tfuckloodt of JFD 'SupSf-JeT antennas 
must reach an area before a n*w channel 
opens, so TV service -dealers can con- 
vert install a tioriH for new ntations. 
Shipments must be quick and acruraU?. 
In Lafayette, Ind where UHF channel 
59 opened and JFD began sponsoring 
TV show L Budge 14 \ the demand cre- 
ated by the opening ttnd the program 




requirod immediate working Htockn for 
niir dialer*- Our loeal distributor speci- 
fied crocks. 

"Since 17,000 antennas roll off our 
assembly lines daily, routing munt be 
precisely synehroniled. Otherwise, we 
would have baekloading on our shipping 
J)|y( Forms. Motor carriem did the job 
for ijn. We were iible to follow through 
with timed TV advertising :»nd fim»-d 
h tat ion opening when demand exepfded 
all predictions/' 

—It. A. MnMrobuom, Traffic Me*UQ*r r 
JFD MDnvfDCiur.ng Cb„ M<- r Brooklyn, H.t. 
"WorWi tetQ*tt mom/fcurfurBr af TV anttnrmt 
and attttmrxt" 



In June 1947 only S cities had tele- 
vision and there were only 4G>900 
television homes in the United 
States, In June 1 954, there were 382 
TV stations in 254 cities, and 
29,565,759 TV homes! 

How did 29^ million rooftops 
manage to blootom out with TV an- 
tennas in so short a time? And how 
did 29 1 2 million seta find their way 
into Amenta's living rooms? 

The statement on this page, hy a 
leading manufacturer of TV anten- 
nas, will show you how important 
the motor carrier has become in get- 
ti ok any new | trod net to market f aster 
than you can say, "I Love Lucy." 

Because of the motor truck, TV 
drillers got the acts on time. The 
station* found an audience all pre- 
pared. The manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the service 
m;m, and the TViewer all benefited. 
■Just one more proof of our proud 
slogan; If you've got it . . *i truck 
brought it! 




American Trucking Industry / ^^1.^11 
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INSURANCE FACT? 

FROM PHOENIX 




OIO YOU KNOW.. 

That a Phoenix Storekeepers Liability 
Polk)' }m>inis you s;orc accident 

claims for ptrMJiiul injury or damage to 
the property of oLhurs. In addition, it 
pays medical expenses up to 52 50 
promptly, without waiting to determine 
who is at fauk. 

TYPICAL MISHAPS COVERED: 
A Customer slip* and fall* in your store. 
Defective merchandise purchased from you 
injures customer or damages h.s pm|u'iiy 
Contractor working on alterations to your 
store drops a brick on a passerby. 
Your store sign falls on a window-shopper. 
Smoke from a fire in your store damages 
is h.imiise in the store ne*t Joor. 

Your Phoenix of Hartford agent can 
give you all the details. Consult him 
today! 

WHEN YOU BUY 

INSURANCE 
BUY INTEGRITY 




op HARTFORD o«oup 

All fermt of Imnrttftft txctpt Lift 

The PhowJT Insurance Company 
The CjwiriftTfloJt Fir* Insurance rompiny 
Eqmrahie F i r C Ik Mijiqe Ijiuuance Companr 
MMHtOOia Part A. M j j i rvr Insurance CnmpaniT 
The Gcntfat Stir.es Fire Imuran*-? GoropMlT 
ArJinr.it Fire ImuraiKf CofflfKMr 
Grear Ea*rera Fire Injurance torn piny 
Rtlianrc lmiir*n« Company of Canada 

EtttMtirr Ojtct: Hertford 1 5, CnmtcncitS 



Security Quest Threatens Freedom 



i ( Continued from page 39) 
which would raise the maximum fine- 
in criminal cases from $5,000 to 850,- 
000 and make triple damages in pri- 
vate civil cases discretionary with 
the court Why weaken the lattoi 
sanction, unless it can be shown that 
its force as a deterrent is not gr«al. 

Pledge made by s[*o|;esmen of 
both major parties in the 1952 cam- 
paign to remove inequities and dis- 
criminations in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 195 2 have not 
bi . n redeemed, The art perpetuates 
the unfair and archaic national ori- 
gins quota system and, in general, 
fairly bristles with hostility to aliens. 
Administration of the law remains 
split between i Fie Departments of 
State and Justice, The Attorney 
General is in a position to give eiTec- 
tive encouragement 1 1 1- conir regional 
efforts to do something about the 
McCarran- Walter Act. Were admin- 
istration of the law consolidated in 
an independent commissiim, (hi- De- 
partment of Justice would be re- 
lieved of a large operating function, 
hardly appropriate for a law enforce- 
ment and counseling department. 

The Attorney General has inaugu- 
rated two programs for recruitment 
of young lawyers with both immedi- 
ate and long-range implications in 
the strengthening of the legal arm of 
the government. These effort* do 
him credit 

Beginning in the office of the 
United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, a 
plan for law student aid to the U, S. 
Attorney has Ix-en pursued The im- 
mediate objective is to provide addi- 
tion^! manpower for legal research 
and other work expected of a junior 
in a law office. The students are 
asked to give a reasonable allotment 
of time during the academic yea r and 
some are employed for (he summer 
months. A likely person in this 
group may be offered a full-time ap- 
pointment after graduation. The 
Attorney General is actively engaged 
in attracting In the Department t up- 
High t current graduates from law 
schools. This is done by direct com- 
munication with law school deans 
and placement officers. 

H is understandable that an At- 
torney General with a reputation as 
an able political strategist would 
have difficulty keeping himself aloof 
from partisan politics, Nor is it sug- 
gested that he should personally re- 
frain from participation in party 
consultations and decisions. The 
point is that in certain vital areas, at 
least, such as investigation and law 
enforcement, he should not use his 



office for partisan purposes, Mr. 
Rrownell made a great mistake in 
this respect by his use of FBI ma- 
terial relating to Harry Dexter 
White for patently partisan pur- 
poses. One do*-s not need dilate on 
the truly horrendous implications of 
political exploitation of an agency 
such as the FBI, The White episode 
should scj \ e as a wholesome warning. 

At both state and federal levels 
there is increased interest in the 
problem of selection for judicial 
office. The federal appointive system 
contrasts with predominantly elec- 
tive state systems. Both are subject 
to partisan influences. 

President Eisenhower has made 68 
judicial nominations, according to 
latest report. The lone Democrat was 
moved up from a district court to a 
court of appeals and the district court 
vacancy filled with a Republican. 
One sees scant prospect of federal 
judicial appointments ignoring party 
lines. What can be reasonably hoped 
for is stress upon high personal and 
professional qualifications within a 
primarily partisan framework. In 
eastern Pennsylvania at the present 
United States District Court judge- 
ships have remained unfilled for 
many months. In that same district, 
the local political organization as 
well as senatorial courtesy is allowed 
to play an active role more influen- 
tial than those of the President and 
IIt American, state and local bar 
associations combined. In such in- 
stances political considerations have 
broken out of bounds. 

The Attorney General now occu- 
pies a key position in the process of 
judicial appointment. The courts 
ate his professional ami official 
domain. He has the facilities for in- 
vestigation of fitness. Thus, the chief 
executive relies heavily upon him as 
to judicial appointments. 

At the same time it should be oh 
•••i rhat the Attorney General is 
hardly in a position of detachment; 
he is helping select the very judges 
fief ore whom fie and his associates 
will appear as counsel for the gov 
eminent. The difficulty could be 
somewhat relieved and the proems of 
selection generally improved were 
the President to establish informal 
advisory committees on judicial 
selection, one for Supreme Court ap- 
pointments and one for each federal 
circuit, to aid him in identifying and 
evaluating judicial prospects. Com- 
mittees of this character, with repre- 
sentation from the judiciary, the 
organized har and the Administra- 
tion could render a notable public 
service. end 
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Time of Magnificent 
Opportunity 

(Continued from page 27 > 
unusual qualities of thr diplomatic 
technician- Hi-.nul the riesirimt ;\n- 
a notably complementary pair. M r. 
Dulles' first-hand observation and 
negotiation, flying from continent to 
continent, given him an acute and 
M>iisitivr feel i rip f"r (In- evolving 
world situation. 

These two. chiefly, have brought 
the United States through some 
rocky spots in 1954, We have been 
involved in I wo major crib's, ;ind in 
both cases have avoided disastrous 
developments. The first danger spot 

i ni 1 1 mmi V iiii. frontier, in 

Indochinu ;»nd off I-VirniiKi. We 
avoided war, but the future outlook 
is |>re^ r arioiLs. The second was the 
threatened iollujt.se of Hie western 
European framework of alliances. 
Here prospects an' em-nuarJH'"*?- 

The chief danger in 19!>!5 remains 
Asian. Red China seems to be not as 
responsive to the consequences of 
atomic- hydrogen war as is Red 
Ku.sHia. Mao Tse-tunifs forces mighl 
break loos* 1 at any time. There was a 

narrow shavi- .il i)m mnv 'Hie nmi 
munis ta might try to assault For- 
mosa, There mv some indieatinn.s 
that they were starting toward For- 
mosa at Quemoy, and that Moscow 
held them back because the United 
States had reacted with r^trnlnt, 
both in Indochina and at Qucmoy. 
If this is really what happened, then 
coexistence i* working at least par 
tin II v in both directions. But 
whether, or how long, Moscow can 
restrain IV i ping is cpiite uncertain. 

With the new Congress, pressure 
on the Administration for a very 
tough policy along the Asian coast 
should not be so great as in the past 
two years. Hence the President and 
the Secretary of State will have a 
somewhat freer hand than hereto- 
fore. It may he that our Asian policy 
in 1965 will win greater support 
among possible allies, both in Europe 
and Asia, than we have enjoyed. 

A year of exploration begins. We 
must, of course, retain every ounce nf 1 
prudence and caution that we 
possess. The world struggle with 
communist aggression is as acute as 
ever, There will certainly be vigor- 
ou.h ph re meal rflorls hi expand the 
power of communism. But if it i-s 
realistic to assume that global war is 
less likely than before, then we have 
a magnificent opportunity to get into 
high gear the true forces of freedom 

which are the peaceful forces of 
economic, technology •"id scwial 
progress, founded on free individual 
men under Cod £N0 



Proud of your 
trademark? 




carry it 
everywhere 



A lot of hard work— a lot of future 
hopes — are wrapped up in your firm's 
trademark. It's the face your oosi- 
nesR a h o*s the world. Why no! have 
it still morn wnlaly known — in full, 
rich ralor on the glna'timy .surface of 
a ZtpuO? 

Give Zippos as a business gift and 
you may be sure that your customers 
will use them, 20 ... 40 ... CO times 
a day, your message will flash tjefore 



them, just as surely as the Zippo 
flashes into flame. 

There's something, al.-nn: thn ease 
of use and utter reliability of Zippo 
ihat makes it part of a smoke ■ s per- 
sonality. It's carried everywhere— 
and your message with it It's actu- 
ally guaranteed to work anywhere , 
even in wind or ram. That means ut- 
moit mileage for your message, at 
rnoriesl investment. J us1 mail coupon. 





LIGHTS EASILY . ANYWHERE . ALWAYS 

ilPPD MANUFACTURFRG COHPAKT. 6flADfO*tl'. PA. 

n 1.11.4m Jisp* UpHltKtWHIf t* . Cw»d» lid . Nlictrt f pill. Dlrf 



Iipp..- MofiiilailuHn^ C*. 
kfA H 2, ln«*ri t m. 

Ptih tut me lull iMurmihun tbzut bu5in«i |rfl 
Zippui- priett m larffl or trntW quntilm, Umt oi 

d*li»t'| WIHHllHIllr tK> VH «k>t. »n* 1h» Mf' »-.ur 
ditijn d»r>»rtTTii|M n.ll |ivi m in nuking i b*iul lul 
ind diftinclivi |ift 

Hjimt 
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THIS IS A RULE BOOK 




CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING 



IX TIUS TK4-I\\<;E HOOK, the business 
men of America have set forth the rules, the 
basic principles, under which — as they see it — 
the economy of the country should operate. 

These principles deal with matters that atfect 
the lives nfltW. 000,000 people— how these pen- 
pie live together, work together, and the way 
in which the fruits of their labor are divided. 

These principles spell out free enterprise. 

They stress initiative, self-reliance. 

They stress acceptance of personal responsi- 
bility, not dependence on the Government tor 
"security." 

They are opposed to a leveling down of the 
standard of living. They are for a leveling IP 
through incentive and increased production. 

These principles comprise the National Cham- 
ber's blueprint of action. 

The Chamber works — through its more than 
3,100 affiliated organizations in every part of 
the country — to put these principles in effect, 
and to keep them in effect. The Chamber 
works to preserve and improve the profit -and - 
loss system, and to keep America strong, pros- 
perous and free. 

For a quick picture of how the Chamber 
works, and why its work is effective, write for 
a complimentary copy of our progress report 
"Achievements and Aims.'* 



Back of the Principles 
in this Book 

Ol.lMNKli KoKU'll.s :irr 'iijh t ioiim I in 
character, timely in importance, ami 
^l-Iteml tit M|>))li< Hthm la Ihlmch'm?. jhh] 
industry." 

How Policies Are Adopted 

Chamdkk rvjMriKs represent majority 
^if uci ii hi of the Chamber'* iiM-iiilK-r.-Jiip. 

icy pro Is ;ire voted on by affili- 
ated organisations at animal meeting, 
or by referendum. 

Tn emergency, 1 1n- ( "handler's Hoard 
nF Directors msiy i^(:d)iish :i Jndi<y. 
H merge ncy poljiy is subject to review 
by the memliership. 

Where Policies Originate 

Am oiamhkh mkmhm* tuny submit a 
[hiIicy proposal fnir study and i i n i - 
sideration* 

Onliiuirilv, the jMiinl of origin of a 
|Kili< y proposal is in one of the Cham- 
ber's committee*, of u liir-h I here are 
'1~k Thn.se eomniil tee> jijt made up < f f 
business lenders — 7111 in all— each tin 
mthofity in his own field. These men 
serve on ji vohiniary basis. 

Kuril <•* immittee represents a particular 
segment of the economy, sllrh :is 
agriculture, coils! ruction, distribution, 
and so <>u. 

Badb ^niujiiittee studies national trends 
and issues as I hey relate to its fit-Id, 
analyzes actual am] |>otential proh- 
leiu.- — and reports its finding ami ree- 
olut Herniations, lo Ihe I "hrunbrr's Jln;in| 
of Direetors, 

Ill certain casea, the report is merely 
for the Hoard's L'NldalUr; in other*, it 
.serves as I In ' basis for a poliey prorMisa! 
hi In- voted on by the membership. 

Policies Are Kept Current 

Cijimhku ['(ilicikh :ire kt-|i1 eurrent. 
1 nle.1% reaffirmed, a policy Hutotnuli- 
eally expires three \ <\u> after adoption. 
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What the best 

dressed letters 

wear.., and why I 

Todays important business and 
financial mail is metered mail, 
stamped and sealed by the pontage 
meter in the mailer's own office. 
Smarter looking than mail bearing 
ordinary adhesive stamps, it makes 
people notice] 

• Now. even the smallest office cat] enjoy 
the prestige of metered mail . , and do 
awiy forever with licit -and stick mailing. 
How? With the DM, tlic little desk model 

])< >-,' : : nut IT. 

• It print a portage, any amount for any 
kiiul of mail, right on the envelope — 
with your own small ad, if yon like, . .and 

a dated postmark that mates less work far 
the postoffice and helps your mail get away 
faster. Has a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
t\cn handles parcel post. Anybody 
can easily use it , , . a btg time saver. 

• Other models, hand and electric, for 
larger firms. Ask the iR-arcM PB office 
foi a demonstration. Or send rhe coupon 
far free illustrated booklet. 

Hit : Handy chutj vf PnutiS Raftl 
*iih parrel p»n maf md fini{er 

~. PITNEY-BOWES 

f Postage 
Meter 

Ofi'd in 94 citift 
** U.S. **4 Ctxtui* 



U31 F'*eirie St., SiAwjotB, CW. 
******* umd $J?.t D Dlt toakUt. U f*wf **? 
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The Great Unmentionable, 
Postal Pontics 



(Continued from page 45 J 
high as the Washington Monument 

3. Regular three-cent mail is now 
being flown by air to many parts of 
the country. 

4. Repair of 4,000,000 mail hags 
per year will no longer be centralised 
in Washington— savings: S25O t 000 
|*er annum. 

5. "Cigar box" accounting by 
which clerks wen- renuirW to srpa- 
rate cash receipts into four "cigar 
boxes" has been eliminated- sav- 
ings: $1,000,000 per year 

6. New canceling machines in 
larger offices will require only four 
men as against 20 on present ma- 
chines, and these will use only half 
the floor space, 

7. Electronic machines are being 
developed in an effort to reduce the 
1 1 separate sorting operations re- 
quired for one fetter. 

The battle lines on rates are 
dearly drawn and the managerial 
improvements are continuing to 
come in impressively. But an almost 
eerie silent v. continues to surround a 
more fundamental matter — the deva- 
stating effects of politics upon postal 
operations. 

The crux of the matter lies in ap- 
pointment of the 40,609 postmasters 
under a politico-merit system — 
about one part merit for three purls 
politics. In addition, 32,542 rural 
carriers and various other employes 
are politically appointed. These ap- 
pointments amount to almost 15 per 
«Dt of the total personnel of the De- 
partment; and the jobs in that 15 
per cent are not unimportant. Their 
elimination from politics is essential. 

Jn addition politics < sometimes of 
a different variety) hampers other 
operations. 

In many cities, railway mail ter- 
minal and city post office operations 
go on almost side by side? — each re- 
porting to separate officials in the 
field and in Washington. The per- 
sonnel are not interchangeable, 
wages and working conditions differ, 
and duplication exists. Is it true that 
politics makes pay standardization 
impossible and why is it not feasi- 
ble to plate the career transportation 
operations under political post- 
masters? 

Elimination of excess rural post 
offices is proceeding at a snails pace. 
Kentucky is a case at point with 422 
first, second, and third class post 
offices, and 1,666 fourth class post 
offices, or a total of 2,088. While 
Kentucky holds first rank in post 
offices per capita, a fair statistical 



allocation would cause Kentucky to 
lose around 500 post offices. 

The Department has done very 
little about con verting outlying or 
suburban post offices in some 200 
urban areas into branches of central 
post offices. The Advisory Council 
estimates potential savings of $26> 
000,0* JO per annum from an even 
more modest approach. Reasons 
given include "local pride," *poit- 
th-s." "congressional opposition" 
and "political postmasters." No 
campaign has been undertaken "to 
sell" such a program in the various 
localities. 

These impairments of operations 
by "politics" are but three of the rea- 
sons why the national Interest re- 
quires that the Post Office be raised 
to a nun political basis. 

An obvious first step is to remove 
the 73,151 postmaster and rural car- 
riers from politics. Traditionally this 
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proposal has not been greeted with 
acclaim, eithe r in the halls of Con- 
gress* or in the executive branch. The 
year 1955 will be no exception to the 
usual situation. Bluntly stated, the 
"ins" will want to keep the postmas- 
ters and carriers; and the "outs" will 
hope to obtain them later for them- 
selves. No matter what smoke bomhs 
are raised to cloud the situation, the 
reality is that the politicians want 
the patronage, 

On political appointments, a rea- 
sonable or 'even Stephen" solution 
would be for the new Congress to 
pass a law which would absolutely 
proscribe political appointment of 
postmasters- as of January 1, 1959. 
Such a solution would give the. in- 
cumbent Administration two more 
years of patronage and would give 
the "outs" a fair opportunity for two 
additional years depending upon the 
]ft.V5 elation. 

Hut even if this is done, the prin- 
cipal question will remain: 

Has the United Statu of America, 
in the 179th year of its history, 
matured sufficiently to raise the Post 
Office above the grab- bag of partisan 
polities? end 
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Partnership 
Brings Progress 

(Continued from page 23.) 
riiMLt-: use of ihp weapon would in- 
volve both in irretrievable disaster. 
But danger exists lhat some country 
might so conduct its affairs that it 
could rud retreat, and its leaders 
would prefer the bomb and common 
destruction to humiliating over- 
throw. To put international rela- 
tions on a plane making this imposr 
sible was the new imperative of civili- 
zation. A good beginning had been 
made by previous Administrations, 
working with -lutesmen of other na- 
tions; Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Dulles have had to make what addi 
tions they could to a well marked 
program. 

One of the fundamental require- 
ments for a safe hahmri- of ihe vmrhl 
firifi been and will remain i-rmmmic 
rather than political. Uwiking back, 
we can rejoice that the danger of a 
western depression has. been avoided, 
The free wurld feared two years ago 
that Ihe United States rni^hl suffer 
a depression which, even if light, 
would have a devastating impact 
abroad. When America sneezed, 
Europe would be rushed under the 
oxygen tent with pneumonia 

Soviet hopes on this score unques 
l icmably inJluenced Kremlin policies. 
Ever sinee Ihe econtmu'sl Eugene 
Varga was officially denounced soon 
after the war for writing that he saw 
no isigns of :m Amomvm rul lapse. 
Moscow has hoped that a great new 
economic depression would over- 
whelm the Atlantic world. No arti 
Add measures, the Russians said, 
could extricate nations drowning in 
a sea of unsalable goods raised by 
overproduction. Mo]o1ov and Krns 
chev doubtless heard, just after 
Eisenhowers election, that a British 
economic group predicted! that our 
industrial output would temporarily 
decline by from one fifth to one 
fourth, and that British gold and dol- 
reserves would then fall off by 
S2,<XK),000 f OUO- 

The actual story of U. S. economic 
behavior has been to date highly dis- 
appointing to the Kremlin, The brief 
recession in lfl"i^54 proved slisht; 
industrial production in America 
dropped less than one tenth, and im- 
ports by only about the same figure, 
while free world trade was well sus- 
tained, as the United States in ISWi3 
spent abrrwd *:l,<XMUKH).00O for mili- 
tary purposes, $2,MO,00O,O0O in 
various forms of economic aid. and 
large sums in slock piling 

European gold and dollar reserves 
even increase*!. 

In 1954 western proHperity was 



American Credit Insurance • 

AND I 

The Case of the ° 

Banker's Benef it : 

is an ex am file of how American Credit Insurance can be l deci- * 

.]_ -ivf furl<ir in •seeming emruiHTrial hum*. Whether your own business • 

is largr* or small, the principle is a valuable one to keep in mind, 9 

The policyholder, a cabinet manufacturer doing a gross business- of • 

some three million dollars a year, was offered an extremely attractive con- a> 

tract by a television coneern of many times its own size. Only one hitch _ 
seemed to exist: a need for additional working capital at the outset,, to 
finance substantial purchases of materials and a fairly large tooling- up 

operation. At llie flame time, the policyholder was anxious to have its new * 

account included in the coverage afforded hy the existing policy, and ■ 

routine inquiry went forward to American Credit in this matter. * 

Discussion brought out tfie financial aspect of the entire contemplated • 

setup, and thr suggestion was made thai the insured accounts receivable nf a> 
the policyholder be used as collateral fur a hank loan. Would a bank 
advance funds on this basis? 

A bank would and did — and the pulievlmlder proceeded to close the 
deal. The new account was afforded coverage up to 150 thousand dollar;!, 
and a collateral benefit rider was attached to the policy, under which llic 

lending bank was given equal assurance with I In- police Im >L\i- i .if ihe pjv- * 

ill i'l all the acermnu ein, ered, The urwrllimi moved forward, ami all • 

went smoothly, until , . , ^ 

With an outstanding of more than 110 thousand dollars for actually • 

delivered cabinets, the account heeann- [>;i-.1 ijue. The luanv-limesdar^rT t> 

leNnKiim mncern pro veil ^onrnl than (he cabin*'! manufacturer «:erviii» ^ 
it. After failure to collect* suit had to be entered, in*— neither the cabinet 

company nor the lending hank had any primary part to play in this set of * 

the drama, ft 

Under the terms of the policy, the bank immediately received a loss 

|Knr3n-iit rim re than f?.~> 1 IuhjuiuiI .billair- ami 1 1n- |mln-v holder Minere.l • 

na loss of credit standing, no diminution of working capital, no alteration • 

of the terms of the loan. - 

Have you considered ihe posaibiliiv of using insured accounts recetv* • 

ahle as collateral in your own financing "Derations? Far your copy of a new a> 
booklet: "Credit Insurant*, /(j Hiltory and Fuwtiniu," write Department 41 p 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland, 

American Credit • 

Indemnity Company ; 

of New York t 

a 

• tttitt*iii««««»tti*t««tfft 
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HANDLES ALL INSIDE CALLS 

...and does it handsomel y 

Your city- phone- nwtlchboitrd Lx free Rn-rj 
<i]^ar— custom*™ can reach you instantly 

— Jrail (prt maximum buaiiuHia efficiency — 
when you uk TWO communication nys- 
t*nw ... il. SELECT-O- PHONE ta halt- 
die all inside traffic and kcrp your 
city-nhonr »y»t*m fre* Cot thnuw prnfiuihltf 
i ncominf ^Mitprinf calls m vital la yauf 
aucceuT 



Automatic illfCTO-fHON! jccht* di- 
fSfl — require* mi operator *i w « 
you Jiwlunt "priority tarries"^ be tw«*n 
t*o, thrw: or mur* par tie*. CooVotm lions 
are alwav.fi primal* AIJ station* cull each 
other at th<f i^jck flick of jl dial. 

^ • 

NVw SELECT-O-FHONF INSTRUMENT u hsnri- 
HHBfj evident.'? of ranlinurd projrr*** and 
lfudernhip l>v KfLlc.fr*. li '.':iu -mh, iir.-n 
Hyatcmal Compi*\My n*tw — feature* in- 
■tnnt-«irtk>n diaJ and ramtlnf button— com. 
jilinii nl ir>- l.rr.wn finish enhance* may desk? 



FAST! . . . AUTOMATIC! , . , GUASAM- 
TEED! KELLOGG INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION SYSTEMS FOR ANT BUSINESS, 
ANY BUDGET. 



KEUQOG SELECT. O-PHONE- 

* time, steps, money t 

KELLOGG REIAYMATIC— for syBt etna re- 
quiring more than 55 stations, Pro- 
irideu for any future expansion! 

Available through KcMmRs/h nwiion- 
widr th-ul^r service ors;a nidation. Your 
dealer will gladly survey your irwirlo 
cctrnrnu nitration problem, without, obli- 
gation. Get action — send coupon to- 
day! 

Tht In lids Voles of Elviinsif 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO, 

A Civil' on «f InMrnahiOnnl T*-laf>tl4fia 

and Telegraph CflKpersllen 
| Kalh»H Swi'rMwafa' ana 1 Suaety C«mp*iiy 

I C«mm»[| n l Produr'i. Dwp\. 7-A 
| 7* SMI Mlltr^ tf. 

. Chiiaao 3, illlnaU 

■ Show us how w« to* p 5 ve and mo*i»? wHh A 
KELLOGG INTERCOM MUt«CATlON £V$TEM. 

■ Ad rf* w* 



again wi']] maintained. Our produc- 
tion, earnings, and irn ports have 
continued high, and if depress ion in 
a few industries rallied unemploy- 
ment to 3,000,000, fresh enterprises 
we re emerging to promote a readjust- 
ment. In short, the American econ- 
omy in Mr. Eisenhower's first two 
years proved stable, its Imuhlrsi be- 
ing those largely unavoidable in any 
kinetic and fast-growing country. At 
the same time, the economies of the 
Western European nations have 
shown rising vigor and resiliency. 
This fact has given and still gives our 
foreign policy a firm base on which 
to operate. 

How well has it operated? Had 
that question been asked at the close 
of Mr. Eisenhower's first year, the 
answer would have been, "Indiffer- 
ently/' A friendly British critic re- 
marked that American policy 
marched, but often with two left feet. 
At the end of two years* the answer 
is happier: The Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy has operated well. An impor- 
tant change — for we are the domi- 
nant lender of the free world, and our 
policy has simply got to work well. 

The central object, of course, has 
been to supplement the North At- 
lantic Treaty alliance which, run- 
ning from Vancouver and San Diego 
to Athens and Istanbul, covers a 
good dral more than the North At- 
lantic I by a firmly knit European 
defense system. To say that the 
Uniti-d States sometimes marched 
toward this goal with two leN feet in 
not to deny that it marched much 
better than some of its associates. 
France sometimes marched hack- 
ward; her feeble governments gave 
KDC blow niter blow instead of push 
after push. The British stood aloof 
with a chilly claim that they be- 
longed to a world-wide common- 
wealth and not to Europe, and hence 
must be only distantly associated 
with the defense of Europe. The 
United States, SO recently isolation- 
ist, was behaving much more credi- 
tably. But because the ha lances 
were so precariously poised, our 
blunders sometimes seemed dispro- 
portionately damaging 

During the campaign of 1952, Mr. 
Dulles, assailing Democratic man- 
agement of foreign policy, had dwelt 
upon the "liberation" of the Soviet 
satellites in a way that excited Euro- 
pean uneasiness. It remained (o be 
seen whether he could do better than 
Acheson in completing EDC and in 
strengthening Europe militarily 
without weakening it economically. 
Would he get further with "li Itera- 
tion" and "massive retaliation" titan 
Acheson had with "i onlainment"? 

At first it seemed that the answer 
Was no. His related warnings that 



if France did not toe the EDC line 
the United States would undertake 
an "agonizing reappraisal" of policy 
— a hint that it might retreat within 
Mr. Hoover's proposed Anglo- 
American cordon of defense — was 
ineffectual. For one reason, no 
French government had strength to 
net. on the warning; for another, it 
was an obvious necessity to include 
Fiance in our line of defense. 

As the French became more and 
more concerned with the Viet Minh 
advance in Indochina, the Adminis- 
tration's irritation over French polit y 
rose, Paris had doled out freedom to 
Viet Nam too little and too late; 
French generals were bungling their 
campaigns; the French forces seemed 
likely to lose their American arms 
<o the enemy By last spring it was 
plain that the ST^JXH^NH) the 
United State* was putting into 
French military aid was largely 
wasted. 

American opinion, however, was 
powerfully opposed to any new Asia- 
tic war. It was willing to have the 
Defense Department point out to 
Paris that Americans had trained a 
splendid army of 600,000 South 
Koreans while the French were 
utterly failing to train adequate Yiei 
Nam forces; but Congress took alarm 
when the Administration sent 200 
Air Force technicans to Indochina. 
The upshot was that France in turn 
became irritated with the United 
SteteB. The French felt that they 
were being bullyragged and re- 
proached, but were not being prop- 
erly helped. 

Meanwhile, other instances <>f left- 
foot marching might have -been 
pointed out. The United States 
talked of relaxing trade restrictions 
and encouraging world commerce, 
but tlid little about it. The Randall 
Report on tariff policy was too cau- 
tious and lukewarm to suit Our allies 
or please many internationally 
minded Americans. Congress grudg- 
ingly kept the reciprocal trade 
agreements law alive for only one 
year, and aid to other nations was 
cut in 1953 a round billion below m r 
F, 1st nlu fWt 1 r 1 s requests. 

The reckless utterances of various 
right-wing senators aroused great 
disquiet in KurnfR*. This was espe- 
cially felt when they attacked Mr 
Dulles' most vital policy, that of 
maintaining a close unity with other 
western powers, by demanding that 
we call nations trading with China 
sharply to account, and use rough 
measures with them instead of "per- 
fumed notes/* 

Even the sober London Econo- 
mist (hough I that McCarthitania. 
its name for the spiritual home of the 
rw-ople supporting litis kind of talk, 
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was becoming a menace to the main- 
tenance of a firm alliance of free 
peoples against communism. 

Happily for the Administration, 
the darkest hour w/as just U-furc the 
dawn. When last .summer the sur- 
render of the French troops a I Dien 
Bien Phu was followed by the par- 
tial surrender of the French govern- 
ment at Geneva, the United States 
fell an understandable bitterness* 
Another 12,000,000 people lost for- 
ever behind the iron curtain] Mil- 
lions more given a truce on the hack 
of the smiling communist tiger, and 
certain to <-©me kick from their ride 
inside that beast! 

What made American frustration 
more galling was the curious tango 
step which the Administration had 
just executed. First Mr. Dulles paced 
down the hall with a campaign to 
persuade Americans that limited 
purlicip.iihm in the war might hr ,nl 
vantageous. Then, when Premier 
Mendes-Franoe met the Chinese 
lender.-; iit (]ftn-va, he abruptly re- 
versed the movement. Vice President 
Nixon hinted that American troops 
might be used in Indochina: Senator 
Knowland declnri-d that not one pri 
vatc must he employed. Of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Iladford was 
reported to be for intervention, and 
General Ridgway strongly against it 

While the whole West sluired in 
the humiliation over Geneva, the Ad 
ministration was left looking a bit 
ridiculous. Such abrupt changes of 
position were they creditable? 

It was hoped that M. Mcndes- 
1* ranee, after his country's defeat, 
would at least make use of it to con- 
vince the National Assembly that 
safety lay only in prompt ratifica- 
tion of EDC When instead he 
helped slay the treaty, American 
chagrin reached a new pitch, 

Liu l Mr, Dulles' patient labors and 
unwearied airplane flights unexpect- 
edly earned the reward he merited. 
The French collapse in Indochina 
t lea red a path for the Manila Con- 
ference and the mutual defense 
agreement signed by eight nations to 
protect threatened Asiatic areas. The 
rejection of EDC by the National 
Assembly .almost simultaneous! v 
purgt^l (he air in Europe, compelled 
a series of hurried consultations at 
the Palais Sc haumberg in Bonn, the 
Elysees Palace in Paris, and the 
Foreign Office in London, and fin 
ally at the Lancaster House confer- 
ence of nine foreign ministers 
brought about the construction ol .01 
improved -sub-Htitule for the wrecked 
plan. Britain ntfreed to commit her 
self to continental defense and keep 
four divisions on the mainland: Mr 
Dulles promised American support 
for (he ' new pattern "; France and 
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You're right Jo expect a fresh expe- 
rience when yon try tins new Friden 
Natural way Adding Machine. It 
possesses entirely new convenience 
features — ren aires far Fewer time- 
^ m-i lie: itperatur decisions. Clear 
Signal print- aiilnniutir^illy on tape 
Chilli 1irs| item fnllowjii" a totnl • 
Totals and Sub-Iota) 1 nUjiricd in- 
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Germany came to terms. The Dutch 
Foreign Minister Johan Beyer might 
well ejaculate "Wonderful, Wonder- 
ful!" Thanks in great part to Mr, 
DulW assiduity and concentration, 
the European military community 
was on the point of becoming a 
reaJity, 

A great achievement, if and when 
all the agreements are ratified, it will 
be, with ample credit to divide 
among Adenauer, Mendes-Franee, 
Eden, the resourceful Spaak of Bel- 
gium, and Mr. Dulles, 

It does not detract from the Ad- 
ministration's feat to point out that 
it is in the direct line of American 
policy running bark to 1945: the 
policy which ha.s included American 
support of Greece and Turkey under 
Soviet threats, the drafting of that 
uniquely generous instrument, the 
Marshall Plan, American use of the 
Brussels treaty to create NATO, 
American leadership in breaking the 
Berlin blockade, and our interven- 
tion to save South Korea. On the 
contrary, Mr Dulles is to be com- 
mended for so efficiently carrying 
forward the work of his predecessors. 
After all, "containment" and "libera- 
tion" i neither fully covering Arneri 
can policy) have added up to just 
about the same total. 

The chief question, as two more 
years begin, is not as to the Adminis- 
tration's readiness to give leadership 
to the free nations; it is as to its 
power to get prominent Republicans 
hj help in implementing this leader- 
ship. Any member of Congress can 
express himself volubly on foreign 
affairs, a nil nearly every Senator be- 
lieves, like Borah in 1939, that he 
knows more about the subject than 
the Stale Department. 

One illustration of senatorial 
brash ness was the simultaneous dec- 
laration of William Knowland as 
majority leader and Lyndon John- 
son as minority leader that if the 
United Nations made China a mem- 
ber, they would campaign to take 
America out of the U N. an idea 
promptly disavowed by Mr. Eisen- 
hower. Another illustration was Mr. 
Knowland .s assertion last November 
that American foreign policy might 
have to be restudied on the postulate 
that peaceful coexistence with com- 
munism is impossible. Any Senator 
can get publicity, heighten his pres- 
tige with certain pressure groups, 
and promote his re-election, at thy 
mere cost of hindering Administra- 
tion policy and convincing the world 
that we are reckless in foreign affairs. 
The utterances of Knowland, John- 
son, Dirksen, Jenner and others have 
already sadly limited the sphere in 
which the Administration has real 
freedom of action. 
It is in domestic affairs that Mr. 



Eisenhower s special concept of the 
Presidency has been best displayed. 

He believes strongly in partv re- 
sponsibility. He likes to speak of his 
legislative program as "progressive." 
Using his party and all who will go 
along, he told one of hh press con- 
ferences, he wishes to carry through 
a set of measures "bo dynamic, so 
forward-looking, and so well adapted 
to the needs of the United Stati-s. 
that anybody running under (he um- 
brella" (hey offer will fare well. 

But he also wishes to rise above 
the party battle "I am trying to 
work for 160.000,000 people," he 
once said. His instinct, nearly al- 
ways sound, (ells him that his re- 
markable hold on public faith and 
affection stems in part from his 
muted partisanship, his generosity to 
opponents. When elected, he thanked 
those who had worked against him 
for their interest in government He 
never mentions an antagonist by 
name, His chief pre-election appeal 
last fall was not to vote Republican, 
but just to vote. Personally genial 
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and democratic, he has a high sense 
of (he dignity of his office. 

An excellent conception; but 
again, what abou( the leadership to 
go with it? His critics, while admir- 
ing many of his traits, have said that 
for three reasons he has been an in- 
effective leader. 

First, runs their complaint, he was 
slow to construct his program, bo 
that much of the force of his smash- 
ing victory in 1952 was dissipated 
before he got around to lawmaking. 
Theodore Roosevelt, sworn into office 
in September, 1901. had a program 
ready for Congress that December 
which was almost a blueprint of the 
many undertakings of his two Ad- 
ministrations. On the other hand, 
Mr. Eisenhower, for example, let a 
year pass in drafting his amend- 
ments to nur labor legislation, and 
(hey are not law yet 

Second, say the critics, his pro- 
gram may be mildly progressive, but 
it is certainly not -dynamic," His 
middle-of-the-road planning tends to 
the compromising of issues not really 
susceptible of compromise; men r m< 
either for high protective tariffs or 
against them, cither for public power 
or against public power, and compro- 



mises blunt the edge of differences 
that need good hard fighting. 

In the third place, Mr. Eisenhower 
has been so sensitive about the pro- 
vince of Congress that he has been 
slow to resist the Knowland-Jenner- 
Dirksen interferences with foreign 
policy. He ought to assert his author- 
ity, write more speeches, messages, 
and letters clarifying issues, meet 
enemies al (he gate, not in the East 
Room, and in short, be more of a 
T.R. or a Wood row Wilson. 

Future historians will probably 
find the McCarthy imbroglio in the 
Eisenhower Administration as in- 
credible as the Peggy Eaton affair in 
Jackson's, and a great deal more dis- 
creditable to the United States, It 
is easy to comprehend why Mr, 
Eisenhower was slow to act. He re- 
spected the coordinate' position of 
the Senate; he knew the President 
could not attack individuals; he 
feared that a split in party ranks 
would endanger needed legislation. 

However, future historians will 
Possibly hold this delay Mr. Eisen- 
hower's most serious miscalculation. 

In the end the Administration 
paid for its error hy the disruption 
and delay in its legislative work last 
spring and summer. Congressmen 
and citizens alike were glued to the 
television sets for the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearing* while their proper 
tasks were forgotten. We may hope 
that the Administration will not pay 
that price again, as Senator McCar- 
thy throws a long shadow forward to 
the convention of 1956 and its 
sequels. 

It was always Mr. Eisenhower's 
wise contention that the Administra- 
tion must carry through a series of 
measures on which it could go before 
the voters in the congressional elec- 
tions in iy. r j4. It was the contention 
of right-wing extremists that the 
elections should be fought not on Mr. 
Eisenhower's positive achievements, 
but on the alleged Democratic fail- 
ure to extirpate communists. The 
President's statesmanlike view pre- 
vailed. But how satisfactory was the 
program which he accomplished? 

The legislative tally sheet, after all 
the springtime despairs, turned out 
to be creditable, and in its large out- 
lines much of what might have been 
predicted when Mr. Eisenhower took 
office. All the characteristic mea- 
sures of a Republican regime are 
there: an overhauling of taxation, in 
which business interests have been 
carefully kept in view; a measurable 
retreat from government interven- 
tion in economic affairs, particularly 
in the matter of public power; a stern 
effort to balance the budget; a real- 
istic handling of farm and labor 
problems. The Administration suc- 
ceeded, with Democratic support, in 
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extending the> scope nl lln- Soi-iu! 
Security Art. ll sm rt-ssfully fmisht 
down the Rrirker Amrndrnent. 

The ghost of President Taft who 
labored in vain for a closer Canadian- 
Amerkan relationship by way of 
mutual trade roneessions, must have 
smiled on the passage of the St. 
Lawrence Wnlerway Law. If arnencl- 
uu nt of the Taft-Hartley Arl went 
by the board it was by pretty general 
ttinsent; the northern and southern 
Democ rats were at swords 1 points 
over a clause forbidding racial ditv- 
crimination, while numerous kiboi 
leaders felt they could gain more by 
judicious waiting. 

But how mui-h of the program 
fitted Mr Eisenhower s terms ^pro- 
gressive' 1 and "dynamic?" The first 
sweeping overhaul of the federal tax 
structure in 75 years, a new internal 
revenue code filling 929 pages, was 
in large part highly technical. But 
this, according to Secretory of the 
Treasury (Iconic Humphrey, was 
truly dynamic in the sense that it 
made it easier for the economy to 
push forward. "By removing re- 
straints," Humphrey said, "this new 
law will ivleus^nrwenergu* through- 
out our economic system, working 
quietly hut .steadily to erealo new en- 
terprises, more and better jobs, new 
uroductivc i-flirienries." The public 
was most impressed by tax cuts> by 
the reduction of the levy on dividend 
income (variously interpreted ;»s n 
just end to double taxation and an 
unjust gift to the wealthy ) , and the 
replacement of "ollicial disetvtion"' 
on many tax details by specific legal 
provisions. But Mr. Humphrey holds 
the law more notable in giving busi- 
ness liberal allowances for research, 
stimulating replacement of ol>solele 
machinery hy more rapid write-offs 
for depreciation, allowing small con- 
cerns to retain mora, earnings for 
future expansion, and in general, 
"encouraging go-ahe^d e titer] iri.sf." 

In this sense the St Lawrence 
Waterway law might ul«o well be 
called dynamic. It will mean much 
to the development of all Canada, 
which has already spent a Ivalf-bil 
lion on the St. Lawrence, and to the 
Middle West; it will give the Iowa 
farmer a little more money for hi 
wheat while charging the r.umpe:m 
consumer a little Lew for it. It will 
promote defense by bringing Libra- 
dor ore expeditiously to the Cleve- 
land or Pittsburgh mills, 

The revision of national agricul- 
tural policy was assuredly an exhihi 
lion of nerve and leadership in a dim 
cult field. That Secretary Ezra Ben 
son has proved one of the strong men 
of the Administration none can 
doubt. His policy can also perhaps 
I e culled dynamic, under the Admin 
is t ration's peculiar >ense of the 
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word, in that the flexible supports 
which it restores, varying from 75 to 
90 per cent of parity for the six basic 
trops, will mean a higher degree of 
independence, initiative, and per- 
sonal effort on the part of farmers. 
Certainly no dynamism existed in 
(he old rigid system. It encouraged 
the piling up of huge surplus with 
resulting costs and wastes; and these 
surplus**; in time would have pro- 
duced either a consumer revolt, per- 
haps sweeping away all benefits, or 
stern federal eoiuroln over the farm- 
ers and their crop plans, Flexibility 
curi mean agricultural health. 

It is worth noting that on two 
great measures the President ap- 
pealed successfully to the country 
over the heads of congressmen: on 
the maintenance of Secretary Hum- 
phrey's tax program against Demo 
crats who wished to drive through 
large cuts in the lower brackets and 
on the farm hill against men of both 
parti es who wanted rigid props main- 
tained indefinitely, His success 
might well encourage him in mure 
appeals of the kind. It is also worth 
noting that his and Mr. Benson's 
a rg urns 'Mis. address! to the Eulelli- 
geriee of the farm population, sig- 
nally prevailed in various areas 
against men who addressed counter- 
appeals to selfishness and ignorance. 
The defeat of Senator Gillette in 
Iowa, where he exploited his hostil- 
ity to the new farm program, was 
specially striking. 

Mr. Eisenhower, again, inspired 
Ihr- congressional leaders who, dash- 
ing in like Sheridan at Cedar Creek, 
saved the best pari of the bipartisan 
housing bill from the Republican 
conservatives and the May bank tyju- 
Democrats. 

As he gains; confidence in the value 
of such action, the President, we may 
hope, will employ it more. 

On the other hand, the President 
failed to impress upon the country 
his arguments for that partnership of 
federal, state, and private power in- 
terests which he regards as his spe- 
cial contribution to the hydroelectric 
problem. More power is an urgent 
need. Good arguments can be of- 
fered for and against his plan. One 
reason for his failure to make a case 
can he attributed to Secretary Mc- 
Kay, who managed to convey the im- 
pression that he stands entirely for 
private development of water power, 
and against important public pro- 
jects in both power and irrigation. 
Another reason, perhaps, Ls that Mr. 
Eisenhower's statement in the spring 
of 1953 that TV A represented creeps 
ing socialism planted a suspicion, 
heightened by his refusal to reap- 
point Gordon Clapp as head of TV A, 
that he looked at this enterprise with 
jaundiced eye. The power question 
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illustrates the need for harder and 
more skillful work by the President 
in carrying hi-; side of pub lie Issues 
fully to the people. 

Altogether, at the halfway mark 
we may credit the Administration 
with substantial achievements both 
foreign arid domestic. While the 
party was defeated in the congres- 
sional elections, if was by mj narrow 
a margin that Mr. Eisenhower's own 
prestige remains high. 

What now of the future? Looking 
at the work done and the prospects 
in the days ahead we may reason- 
ably predict that the Democratic 
Congress will not push the country 
far to the left. It will undoubtedly do 
something in the next two years to 
change the climate of opinion and to 
get new questions discussed. Rut 
Mr. Eisenhower has tried so hard to 
be constructive, his temper has been 
so largely unpaHisan, and most un- 




finished parts of his program are so 
reasonable, that ample room exists 
for cooperative action. As a matter 
of fact, the nation's position in the 
cold war demands that partisanship 
be reduced to a minimum. One ques- 
tion is whether Mr. Eisenhower, who 
has learned and grown a great deal 
in the past two years, will go on to 
increased jwiwer and imagination. 
He displayed both characteristics 
last month when he said: J1 Let us 
recogni/.e that we owe it to ourselves 
and to the world to explore every 
possible peaceable means of settling 
differences before we even think of 
such a thing as War. 

"And the hard way is to have the 
courage to be patient, tirelessly to 
seek out every single avenue open to 
us in the hope even finally of leading 
the other side to a little better under- 
standing of the honesty of our inten- 
tions." 

The more vision, the more breadth, 
the more rational daring he shows, 
the more all public spirited men will 
be disposed to aid him. 

Certainly we have enough prob- 



lems that require the united wisdom 
of both parties, for our country is 
now passing through far-reaching 
changes. Our population is expand- 
ing much faster than we recently ex- 
pected, and shifting with remarkable 
fluidity; so that (he astonishing de- 
velopment of some areas, like Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, 
creates difficulties of housing, health, 
and transportation. Manpower is a 
chronic problem, as the influx of 
Mexican wetbacks testifies. Within 
our expanding population racial re- 
adjustment is taking on new aspects 
The unanimous Supreme Court 
decision of last May declared that 
not only in political rights, residen- 
tial privileges, and rights to trans- 
portation and entertainment are 
Negroes equal with whites, but in 
the greatest right of all, education. 
Henceforth the children of the coun- 
try should grow up with a rapidly 
lessening sense of racial differences. 
The completion of what lias been 
slow, painful process of racial ad- 
justment will involve complex de- 
mands, and in meeting them a bi- 
partisan spirit can be extremely 
helpful, 

We have pressing economic issues, 
which require an approach hoth im- 
aginative and expert. The rapid it v 
with which merger has followed 
merger has pressed the problem of 
monopoly again upon public atten- 
tion. When Attorney General Brow- 
nell last May ordered his investiga- 
tion of the automotive industry, he 
said he would look into the causes of 
"any serious shrinkage in the num- 
ber of competitors engaged in a basic 
industry"; and the Democratic Con- 
gress will assuredly press its own in- 
quiries in this field. 

We have had 65 years of history 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act to 
prove that the legal difficulties in 
dealing with monopoly or oligopoly, 
complicated now hy intricate tech- 
nological factors, grow ever more 
complex. 

Tf we ask more imagination of 
President Eisenhower we must ask 
better self-control of some of the 
leading Itepuhlicans behind him, 
arid a lull measure of self-denial on 
the part of a Democratic Congress 
tempted to place politics before 
patriotism. In this age of danger, 
what is good for the country is the 
first consideration If any serious in 
jury befell our government, the cause 
of democracy throughout the world 
might be shaken. Nor will parties 
really lose by putting first things 
first- A bad politician always thinks 
they do. 

But a politician of sound instincts 
knows that what is best for the coun- 
try is also, even in the short run, 
ttM rl y always the best pol j tics. END 
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BY MY WAY 




EVERY thirty-first day of December 
most of ub wish a Happy New Year 
to all our friends within hearing, and 
to all who cannot hoar our voices but 
for whom we nevertheless have a 
thought and an affection. Why 
shouldn't we wish a Happy New 
Year to millions we have never seen 
and never will see? We need not fear 
to wish it for anybody who doesn't 
deserve it — for happiness isn't just 
in possessions and well-being, it re- 
quires also that we bo free of hate, 
greed and all the other unhappy 
qualities. We know, of course, (bat 
the whole human race cannot be 

happy; we know that we arid ■ 

friends are not sure to be happy dur- 
ing the coming year; but (here js a 
kind of happiness in wishing happi- 
ness to ntheta Tnii l do, as the pfmt 

Year approaches: I raise my glass, 
with whatever anybody (hink.s ought 
to he in it, not excluding milk, and 
wish everybody who reads these 
lines, and countless others who do 
not, a Happy New Year. 

IT WAS interesting to learn that 
even (he Navy's a bmiic-powered sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, is not quite as 
g< Kid aw (he c m* • i .'a f ti a i n N< 'tin > pi loted 
in Jules Verne's "Twenty Thousand 
leagues Under (hi' Sea " Captain 
Nemos craft could do 4'l Icwil*. h/ul 




a radius of 43,iKKt rruising miles and 
cost only $750,000. Our Nautilus is 
slower, probably has a smaller cruis- 
ing range, and cost more. And 1 
think that Captain Nemo, in spite of 
his dark secret, had more Tun than 
submarine commanders have today. 
For one thing, there were then no 
other submarine commanders. He 



could feel unique because he was — 
and that is a satisfaction for any 
man. 



I DO NT believe there is any prettier 
gesture than that of a woman 
s( iMiitfhtening a man's tie. It is always 
graceful, reassuring and possessive. 
I don't for a moment regret (he times 




in the past when I have had my tie 
straightened by lovely women, and 
I am glad to say that, battered and 
limeworn though 1 am, this some- 
times still happens to me— just be- 
fore, I hasten to add, I leave home 
in the morning for my day's toil 

I DON'T believe barbers talk more 
than other persons. We merely think 
they do, because, that is the way wr 
were brought up. My belief is that 
whatever was the case in the past 
they don't talk as much as they used 
to. They now have radio instru- 
ments in their shops, in many cases, 
and quite often the burlier is more 
interested in (be radio than he is in 
talking. 

£oit&WCa£m><J£ 

NEXT to steam locomotives I like 
the old-fashioned tyjic of freight- 
train cabooses 1 wruild like (<> ride 
jn one and — mark my words — some 




day 1 shall I am glad to see they 
survive and are not being replaced 
by parlor cars. 
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how many men are YOU ? 




Did you enjoy this issue of Nation's Business? More important, 
did you find it timely, helpful? 

In the articles you read did you find information and ideas per- 
tinent to your problems? Constructive comment on national issues? 

And how about the advertising pages of this "shopping center" 
for busy businessmen? Any practical words in them to help you in- 
crease production, cut costs, sell more goods, do things better? 

Just stop and think a moment While Nation s Business is being 
useful to you, it is helping thousands of men just like yourself 

Some of these men are presidents of large corporations. Some 
are the owners of enterprising retail establishments. 

Some have addresses in Pittsburgh, New York, Detroit. Some, 
in places you may never have heard of. 

But of this you may be sure . wherever business is being done, 
there you will find Nation's Business. 

We can say this because with over three-quarters of a million 
subscribers, Nation's Business is the largest of all management 
magazines. 

It complements the distribution and the activity of business up 
and down and across the map. 

If you have a product or service for businessmen, the advertising 
pages of Nation's Business are one place where you can talk to 
men just like yourself. 
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csting result: greater consciousness 
of the need for good housekeeping on 
the part of management itself. 

Powder puff patrol helps Lubbock 

IF THE police chief in your town 
i> unhappy liecauxe his men are over- 
worked you might call his attention 
to "Opera I ion Parking Meter" in 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Lubbock sought a way to free it.s 
busy policemen from some of their 
more routine duties. Checking park- 
ing meters for violations is one of 
these. As an experiment, eity offi- 
cials decided to hire women for the 
meter-checking job, 

The venture started with the hir- 
Eng of four women in July, 1H53, Ac- 
cording to Traffic Director H. M . De 
Noble, the number of tickets issued 
far meter v i > >l:i tions soared almost as 
soon as the ladies were turned loose 
on I he city's 1.100 meters. 

Mr, DeNohle says the ladies have 
made a favorable impression on 
motorists of both sexes. Members of 
the meter patrol carry a pocketful r»f 
coins to assist harried motorists 
fumbling for a piece of change— and 
they answer questions and give di- 
rections to visitors. 

Several other towns, including 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and Sacra 
mento. Calif,, recently have cm 
ployed women for meter inspection 
and other jobs to relieve policemen 
for more arduous assignments. 
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Shaw- Barton calendar from the Execu- 
tive Group. These striking calendars 
are top- bracket in every respect, and 
feature the finest color art in America* 

Tin' I linr . > i :ng introduced now; 
it will pay you to investigate the Shaw* 
Barton Executive Group to build sales 
and prestige for your company. Ask our 
representative about quantity prices and 
territory franchise, or write direct 

SHAW-BARTON 

SUIML OFFICES KHft PL* NT . Coshocton, euro 



NOW! 2 to 5 station 

TELEPHONE INTERCOM 





Qjilf pen maker 

LEWIS G LASER of New Haven, 
Conn., is by his own claim the 
only full-time quill pen manufac- 
turer in America. He culs and mails 
about 7a,000 quill instruments every 
year to customers Ihioughnut the 
country. 

Mr. G laser's office and plan! is a 
single room. His only equipment: a 
4 9- cent penknife. 

Not long ago he sold 1,800 quill 
pens to (he United States Supreme 
Court The pens were made from 
the feathers of purebred white 
Embden geese. The court paid him 
15 cents for each pen after he 
trimmed them to the ten-inch size 
first specified hy .John Marshall, the 
( oLirfs fourth Thief Justice, 

Each Justice of the Court has two 
quill pens and every lawyer admitted 
to practice there receives one as a 
gift. a procedure which drains nearly 
20 pens from the court's supply each 
day. 

Mr. Ci laser sells his pens to co- 
lonial rmisfums urirl for distribu- 
tion as souvenirs in connection with 
such things as bank openings. He 
likes to sell Ihem to school children 
for then he has an opportunity to re- 
mind them by letter that quill pens 
were used to write the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and 
other parly American documents. 

Workman, sp*r& that tool 

THE Clark Equipment Company of 
Michigan has dramatically reduced 
tool breakage in its Industrial Truck 
Ui\ is ion through a system which it 
calls 'price-tagging," 

The replacement cost of each tool 
and machine is stenciled on the unil 
itself — so that the operator is re- 
minded constantly of the value of the 
equipment with which he works. 
Clark officials .say this practice, first 
adopted in the summer of 1953, has 
n iJm-id 1ool breakage expense at its 
Battle Creek plant by 20 per cent. In 
addition, there has lx*en substanti- 
ally l«sK need to shut down machin- 
ery for maintenance and repair. 

Employe reaction to price-lagging 
is reported to be "good." And the 
system has produced another inter- 



Tfiey put Christianity to work 

BUSINESSMEN who have felt the 
need for a fuller and more active par- 
ticipation in the spiritual life nf their 
communities are turning in increas- 
ing ouitiIhts to the program of Inter- 
national Christian Leadership. Inc. 

ICL, a 20-year-old rionseetarian 
movement, conducts most of its meet- 
ings at the breakfast hour. 

The basic Miet around which Ihe 
organization has developed its pro- 
gram i.s Uiis ^quoting fmrn ;ui ICL 
pamphlet t: "That the chief func- 
tion of the Christian layman is tt> 
express Christ through his daily life 
and occupation " 

That supporters of ICL have been 
able lo achieve (his gtial is evident 



I For mtll ofikn or direct "kfynun" hoak- 

u|M in lirfr dnri . , Errry pkonr i« • mulfr 
■E*lien — you rift cdl rvery »th«r tlilian 
villi direcl-ikf nailing purnhbuitnnn . , Quiet, 

"rtn- i-rn1 in1(-rii>TB— nn n*i#y "hriHitra«Un|| H 
. . No faaltrri** it tubri . . lnMnll il *a.*\\y 
yi.uraell with a K-rocdriver . , H«B(f*one* 
fi>mpBr( pH-rnir- <if itnlir^ak*lil' prey r.liMi<1 
, , Muunt nn 1ii.fi or *idc ui tlrsk . . Fowrr 
supply pluga taio 110 vuh oialn. 

CompUt* 5-tloliori »yil«m $179.50 
{Smolltr iviFwni lvwtr priced) 

Call vvwr dnlp *r wrila ui dlrxt: 

TtlEPKONE 4. ELECTRIC COIf*. 

Ift2 RriUnniA St, XIptHpti. Conn. 

Nam* . — 
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Pete Progress... 
the little man 
who's always there 



■iTTft JCHOOLi^Pete Progress is 
vitally concerned with local edu- 
cational problems. He's a worker 
for adequate school facilities, 
better pay for teachers, safety at 
school crossings, better school- 
ing for more youngsters. 





community cleanup -Any time 
you see a town washing its win- 
dows, trimming its lawns, clear- 
ing out old waste, and giving 
itself a face-lifting, it's ten to one 
Pete is right there on the job. 



charity DWVis - Pete s right in 
his element here. His time and 
effort are given liberally. He's 
the boy who can really put the 
heat on so charity drives go over 
the top. 





tb AFf jc speedup — Many a town 
has found its transportation tied 
in knots. It's Pete's responsibility 
to help them untie traffic snarls 
with new signal systems, better 
parking facilities, expressways . . . 



nn mentis is a kind of M.D r 
for community affairs, symbol of 
your local chamber of commerce. 
He works to make your town a 
safer, healthier, pleasanter ptace 
to live and work. Support your 
chamber, and you help yourself 




from success stories told by Abraham 
Vereide, executive director and 
founder of the council. Mr, Vereide 
says employers have won the good 
will and cooperation of employes a ad 
associates who were formerly mal- 
contents or trouble-makers. How? 
"By exposing them to the warm and 
constructive atmosphere of an ICT 
b reak f as 1 1 1 k-c -t i n g . " sa y h M r . V e reide. 

At the sessions participants read 
aloud significant passages from the 
Old and New Testaments, then dis- 
cuss ways in which these teachings 
can be made a living, dynamic part 
of the everyday life of men and 
women* 

Discussion groups have been 
formed at all levels of the nation's 
life— in large industrial plants— in 
colleges among professional men 

In Washington one of the most ac- 
tive groups is comprised of members 
of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, President 
Eisenhower himself is a strong sup- 
porter of ICLand its objectives. 

How to retire snrJ slay active 

IN AT least a dozen American cities 
retired business executives have 
united to put their experience In 
work in projects that contribute to 
improved communities and better 
business. 

The sue ■( -ess of these ventures 
stems from the fact that older men 
have a lot of useful advice to offer to 
charitable organizations and civic 
causes— and to struggling young- 
sters in the world of commerce. 

Typical of such organizations is 
Experience. Inc., oF St. Louis, an as- 
sociation of 36 retired executives and 
professional men with.i total of ],HOf| 
years of experience among I hem in 
28 different businesses. Experience, 
Ine, haw given advice it* 29 Hrnall 
business operators, and has 60 addi- 
tion.! I projei Is currently understudy. 

The organization was born when 
William Charles, a retired business- 
m.in. was having lunch with A. f» 
Oreensfelder. a consulting engineer. 
They decided that the difficulty of 
-securing qualified citizens fo serve on 
civic projects and committees could 
bo overcome by drawing from a pool 
of retired executives like themselves 
find that many new businesses which 
fail in the first years of existence 
wuld he saved if men who had been 
through thine trying years could 
offer a word of advice. 

The organization now meets once 
a month to review achievements and 
to discuss the applications which it 
receives. Projects are assigned to 
jo.. 'inliers on the basis of their experi- 
ence For example, 11. R Clnhaugh, 
treasurer of Experience, Inc., and 
W. J. Bramman, both former hank 
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A friendly "Thank You" 

by Long Distance means a lot 



When an order com* 1 * ill Irom an out -oMown customer, 
he'll appreciate your calling to say t "Thanks." 

You can assure him the order will he handled 
promptly. Let him know when you plan to ship. See 
if there's anything flse. you can do to he of service. 

Perhap* he ovcrluokrd ordering some items. Or. 
maybe a larger quantity would give him a more favor* 
able unit price. If you have MOM "spf'eials," this is 
an p.\eelJnit opp<n tun il y t<» Id him know. 

Why not try till* idea on the next out-of-town or- 
der* you get? See for yourself how these "Thank 
You" Long Distance calls huild good will — and bring 
more business to you. 



LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Here are tome e*ampJ«: 

Baltimore to Philadelphia , 55< 

Cleveland to Pittsburgh », 60* 

Dal Fa i to St. louU . , .•.*..« *1.35 

Atlanta to New York $1.50 

Lot Angslei to Washington, D, C (2.50 

Th«H are 1he diytinne SUIiorMo-SUtton filM for ths Urtt lhra# ftiIfk 
CAU BY NUMBER IT'S TWICE AS FAST 



tiLL TELEPHONE S Y S 7 f M 




-GREAT 
SAVINGS (H 

on MONROE 
CALCULATORS 



Mi v^mm p*f- ap 



■ ' f. J T'" M MUMllll 
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MiPrhinf f ndf n, j nd Map tm CALCULATORS h^rt-d fr *l#CtMC <n«>dl1| ■■ FECIAL LOW PD iCEl. 



BARGAINS in New and Reconditioned ADDING MACHINES 

BURROUGHS Haod Aefd^g Machines ; $39.50 

SupeTjnrjrlt*f far fi^uri^g Mocfeinej" — Wfift for ctHnpr.f* rPformoFfpn 



■ MB ADDING 
AAA MACHINE 



CO. Depl.N-1 



SB 3 7rii Ava. (Tim*s Sq,) 



EXCELLENT SPACE 
FOR ASSOC. GHQ 

30' frontatje x 60'- Ground floor 
apace near Whit* House, A-F-L. 
Bldfi., Chamber of Commerce, Fed- 
erml Exec. Dept. In outstanding 
hotel, has separate entrance with 
small marquee. Air conditioned. 
Write Box 100. Nation's Business, 
Washington E>. D, C. 




GET MQftt SHftF 
if ACS <*>th CUXMAHCO 
If rffff HACKS! 



*»th i tat 

jvur 4ttk. Hin 

CH#lTlll D lP- 
I nC- r 1. 1' •* Il.-l 

Utter Of f T 
T-O.B. rtrt*ry. 
CUfl»U£« "FCi CD 



liiMLri arllM . .Ctnrt 
nrllei. Jtorti. rlmlfl*., 
prk EUftrlhlLlr Wfl't»d 
ILs«Qn*ti.Hrft**,Grtr, 
BO Ldf.ll l1lf..ltf.5#. 
r. T»n nr rp*r«\ nwp.lij 

ftr. Fid a. *<*• 



You sell all 
the business 
market when 
you advertise 
in Nation's 
Business... 



Copease copies everything! 

quickly, clearly, economically.,. 




Why pile up hours of typing lime when Copease 
Duplex Photocopier copies anything in seconds? 
Copease makes sharp, clear, jet black copies on 
white background, even adjacent to fluorescent 
light and subdued daylight. One compact machine 
does the whole job! Copies come out dry and 
uncurled. Copease has revolutionized oftlce copying 
in 72 countries and it can do the same for your 
office! Mail coupon for details. 

sk 



i 



PHOTOCOPIER 



■Trad-ernark 



DISTRICT OFFICES 

Chicago 

ANdovtr 3-6? 49 
l 

DUrtfciri 5-2381 
■ 

DISTRISUTOItt IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 



COPEASE CfiRPOMTIOK, B«( MB 1. 

37* Parte Annul. Haw Yort 17, N. Y., rtom* PLm 

Gentleman: Plina nut dclalli *( C*feai« "»P»** fi«B<«Bler, 




officials, teach inexperienced busi- 
nessmen how to present their state- 
ments to banks when they want t 
loan. Charles Koven, retired depart- 
ment store merchandising manager, 
showed St. Louis 1 102 Community 
Chest agencies how to save $15,000 
through group purchasing. 

In Wilmington, Del., the oldsters' 
organization is Consulting and Ad- 
visory Services, Inc, CAS was in- 
spired by two elderly creditors who 
saw a young man's business fail 
through no fault of his except inex- 
perience. One of the problems sol % r ed 
by the group has produced a new in- 
dustry. 

The problem was a lime sludge 
whic h accumulated around an acety- 
lene plant. A trip to Washington by 
one of tin rnerribi is mi lir i inati rl Hi 
the Agriculture Department's recom- 
mending sludge for farm use arid, be- 
fore long, farmers were hauling it 
away. 

In New York, Management Coun- 
selors, with an accumulation of 2,tHX> 
years in business, works on a re 
tainer or per diem basis based on 
ability to pay. The brainchild of 
Alfred L. Hart, former distributor of 
electric -a I products, the organization 
had its beginning when James A. 
Kmery, former general counsel of tht- 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, confided to him, "I am suffer- 
ing from acute statutory senility." 
At that point Mr. Hart had tired of 
raising Guernsey cows and puttering 
in the garden, and was asking him- 
self.. "Why should a man's life end 
when he gets his watrh anil \ at 

the company's farewell dinner?" 

Friendship fights delinquency 

AT A time when juvenile delin- 
quency is an ugly front-page fact of 
life il is refreshing to note the con- 
structive work of the Rig Brothers of 
America, Inc. Its members are men 
dedicated to helping boys find a bet- 
ter way of life through responsible 
citizenship. 

The Big Brothers got their star! in 
1904 when Krneat K. Coulter, then 
clerk of the newly created < 'hildren's 
Court, asked friends in the Men's 
Club of New York's Central Presby- 
terian Church each to take a per- 
sonal interest in one boy. Over the 
years H3. 1 1 boys have l>ecn helped 
by Big Brothers. 

Felix Gentile, executive director 
of the organization, explains that 
"Little Brothers" range in age from 
*«ight to 17 anil are recommended by 
c hurches, the courts < in cases of 
serious delinquency i , schools and 
other sources including parents. 
"The friendships built up as a re- 
ull of the One Man One Boy' re 
lationsbip often are life-long." 
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"I know that's what he said 
— I've got it right here in a telegram" 



W 



hen you want to avoid misunderstanding, say it 
in a telegram. 

People can see what you mean when you wire. Your 
message carries both the impact of speed and the per- 
mancntr ui ilir writh-n wi.nl. That's why active execu- 
tives on lop of the business world rely on Western 
Union. They know they'll get better results faster when 



they wire. The same built-in advantages of every 
telegram are yours to use— any lime, for any purpose. 



**** , W ise 




WESTERN 
UNION 



WESTERN UNION 



Now, You Gel More in Telegrami 

You pM 14 word* initead of 10 
ro *Jort with in f a»t wire j. . . , 
«xlrc words, coir only pennies. 
More word i in night l*rt»rf. ( too. 





University of Virgin ■ Tltonuw Jcfferswri, A redirect, 
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Leaders ♦ . , /or tomorrow 

What greater or belter gift litn offer thr rrpuhlir than Lo ttvu-h ami instruct our youth?** 



"SHOULD 1 GO TO COLLEGE?" That all-important 
jjiH^tion is in the mimls of mum hi^h school students. 
Thai they find the right t wmu is equally important 
to every one of us . . . and to the luture of America, 

GREAT GAINS TO YOUTH have ben. arroNtplklird 
through education. Still, four out of five of our young 
people do not go to college. Some of these may have a 
spark of genius, or leadership talent, that will be wasted 
through lack of education a I opportunity. 

400 UNION CARBIDE SCHOLARSHIPS have been 
provided for through The Union Carbide Educational 
Fund to encourage able and deserving students toward 
successful careers in business. Scholarships are now 
open without special restrict iuns-lhroiigh •* I selected 
liberal arts colleges and technological institutes— to all 



students of high schools and preparatory schools. 

THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE hope you, too- 
as you think of the future for your children and other 
deserving American youth-* Mi do everything you can 
to encourage their ambitions for adequate education. 
Also, that you will join in giving co-operation and en- 
couragement to those who guide and teach them. 
TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide s<hotarxlii ps , 
their purposes, andtfi* colleges, institute*, m »l uitivt'tsiries m 
which they have been established, write jor booklet Q. 

• *CicCTK> 

ion Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

EAST + 1 .\ U 5TI t ET [TJ^ F W YORK. 17, Jf. Y. 

In C«na<ia; Union Carbide Canada Limited 



LiNbE Oxypen 
PYKOFA* Cai 

f'REsr-fKLtTE Acetylene 



UCCa Trade-marked Products include 

F.tKHEADY FlajhligJii* and Ban>rie* National f.jirboni Achi;so\ EUrirori 



Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
EUCCTBQkltT AUuy n and MelaU 



I.IMU-: Sj|fr-,nH^ 
Union Carbide Dynrl T^liln I ,|, < r , 

Haynes ^tellite Alloy Bakel.ti:, VravLiTE, «„,J Kici.m. VU,,^ 



